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l^llEFACE 


I II4VE 111! file irion* pleiiHim* in railing niv ImmiIc 
iiftrr tlir tillr af thr timt rhaptrr» ** Frpartciii/* 
hrt^iiiiHr in thr IiuHiui itamr of riiy 

airtmiiL In iIh watm^hrcl I %vaa iHini fiml piwml 
my youth, amt lirn^ on iin banka iiiy kimirrd Hk*r|i. 
iirrr, alno, i liiivr galhc^rtal inurli of thr liiirvrKt^ 
{aair thiiugli it la% that I havr jiut in tlib itiul in 
j>rrvtcHia voliimra of my writings. 

Tim trrm ** IV{iiirtofi** k aaid to tnriiis ** miirriiigi? 
of thr watiTK*/" ainl with thia mgnifiriinrr it suila 
iity jiiirpoHi* wi*Ih iw thia biKik k alm,» ii iitiioti of 
iiiitiiy cnirrtnila. 

'Thr Ti'piirton riara in tiilrrp rirft orgorgr in Ihi’t 
iiaiiiiitiiiii.M, thr arriirry of %vliirh k of thr wililrnt 
iintl rtiggr«h».Hl «*hariirtrr. For it milr or iimrr fhrrt* 
h liiiri'Iy riMitn for Ihr road and thr rfr^rk itt thi* licit* 
font Ilf thr -rhitant. On rithrr hnnd thr itioiinlftiiw, 
iiitrrniptrd by j^lii^lviitg, ovrrliiingiiig prriipirrH, riar 
iibriiptly to n grriit bright. Abont liitlf ii rmhiry 
ago It pioitH Hrolrh fiimily, junl iirrivrd in 
roiiiitry* ritttir through thin gorgr, Oiir of Ihr 
littir boy?i. gating tipon thr Irrriblr di'Molitlion of 
Ihr m*riir, mi liiilikr in ita nmagi* mid iiiliiiiiiiiii 
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PREFACE 


aspects anything he had ever seen at home, nestled 
close to his mother, and asked with bated breath, 
Mither, is there a God here ? ” 

Yet the Pepacton is a placid current, especially in 
its upper portions, where my youth fell; but all its 
tributaries are swift mountain brooks fed by springs 
the best in the world. It drains a high pastoral 
country lifted into long, round-backed hills and 
rugged, wooded ranges by the subsiding impulse of 
the Catskill range of mountains, and famous for its 
superior dairy and other farm products. It is many 
long years since, with the restlessness of youth, I 
broke away from the old ties amid those hills; but 
my heart has always been there, and why should I 
not come back and name one of my books for the 
old stream ? 
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I 

PKPACTON; A SUMMKIt VOYACJK 

W HEN <iiir Humirtcr <l«y I hHiiciuglit iiit* of 
a voyiigp flcnvri the msl or FrpiKiou Urjifirh 
of thp I)e!iiwiir<% I mviruni to want unrrie excnim» for 
the Htiirt, Htimt* MeticEoll, m>ine prepiimticjn, to give 
the eriterpri.Ht* Kiaie.HtH mu! tienth I'Iiim I fonnct in 
huihitug iny own boat. It whh a hapfiy IIion|rlit. 
How Hhoulil I have ji^oi niuler way» how else 
sliouhl I have ritiHei! the hn'eze ? I'he boat huihi- 
in*.^ wiirined the blfwai : it innih* tlie gerni take; it 
whetleil my iij^M^tite for tfu» voyage. Uteiv is no- 
thing like serving an iipprenlit’eship t<» fortune, like 
I'urning the riglit to y«mr t<H*ls. In most enterprisi^s 
the temptation is always to la^gin loo fur along; wo 
want to start when* sona^lnHly eKr leaves i^lf. Cio 
liaek to the stimip, ami see %vlial an iiiijielns ytm 
get. ‘TlioHe lishermeti wln> winil their %mu flies 
befort* they gi» ii-tisbiug, how' they bring in the 
trout; iinil ttirise Imnters who rim thf*ir own biillets 
t»r iniike their owai ritrtriilges, ■ the gitiiie is i.ilreii<lj 
inort.giigt*d Iti Iheiin 
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When n\j Ixml wan finishet! ainl it m \t^ry 
simple afFair— I was us eai^er uh h Ihjv t*i l»r off, 
I feared the river would all run t»y iH-fure I rnii!i| 
wet her l)()ttom in it. 'I'his enthttsiu>iH itrt-jit 

expeetatioiiH of the trip. I shtuiM sim-ly •uir|}riHi^ 
Nature and win some iti*\v seerr'tn from Imr, 1 
should ^lidi* down n<usfdi‘ssly upon her ami nee 
what all those willow sereens uimI Italliiie,: mru H 
concealed. As a fisherman and pedrHfimni I luid 
been able to (‘ome at the streiun only at i i rtiiiii 
points: now the most private and Heeluded rrlrmln 
of the nymph would la* opiuasl Ut me; ever} bnid 
and eddy» every cove hnl|^eti in l»y swiunpH or piis-« 
sage walled in I)y high alders, would be at tfie berk 
of my paddle. 

Whom shall one take with him whi'u be goes 
a-courting Nature? This is ithvays u vitid *|neHtiiiii. 
There are persons wlio will staml tnlwreii you and 
that which you m%*k: they o!»tn$di* tlieinrrhr^ ; 
they monopolize your attention ; they blun! \oiir 
sense of the shy, half-'r«*vea!is! iiitelligeiirr.H itboiil 
you. I want for (aunpniiioii a dog or u boy. or ii 
person who luis Uie virtues of dt»g*i and tan-n 
transparency, g<KK!»-riatim\ cnirii>Hity, ojtm 
and a nameless (juality that is akin hi tn^vn mtui 
growths and the inarthadate foreeM of natiirr, IVitIt 
him you art! alone, and yet have rofiijiniiy ; ‘i‘oii are 
free; you fetd no disturbing element; the inlliiefirr^ 
of nature stream through liim and iirfiiiiitl him , he 
4 
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is a gQod roiicIiK’tor of tho stihtla final, 'flio ttmtlify 
or <|uiilifiriition I refer to In^loni^s to most, iiersoiis 

who spend their lives in the open iiir. to soklirrs* 

hunteni, fisliers* hdnirt'rs, and t.o iirtists itiid ports 
of the right sort. How full of it, to elioose iin illiis- 
trious example, was su<*Ii a man ns Walter Seott ! 

But no su<*h person eame in answer to my priiyer, 
so I set out alone. 

It was fit tliat I put my boat into the witter at 
Arkville, hut it may seem a little* ineongruous llint 
I should liuin<‘!i her into Dry Bn>ok; yet Dry Bnaik 
is hert* a fine large trout streatm, and I soon fotintl 
its waters were wet enough for all praeti«*al jnir- 
poses, llu* Dtdawan* is only one mile distnnt, iiml 
I ehose this as ilie easiest mad frtnn the station 
to it. A ytning farmer helpetl me eitrry the l«iat 
to the water, Imt did not stay to^ see me off ; only 
some ealves ftssling alongshore witnesjiinl my eiii- 
harkatiori. It would have been a giwlsend to boys, 
hut tln*ft* wen* no hoys about. { stiif*k on ii rift 
lM*fore I laid g«me ten yards, and saw with misgiviiig 
the paint transferred from the bottom of my lilllr 
sc’tiw to the tops of tht* sltmes tliu** nirlv in the 
journey. But I was sinm making fair Iinidwny. 
anti taking trout f«ir my tlinner its I Umilrff iiliing. 
My first misftitp was when I brok«* the wrond 
of my rod on u bass, nml the first srrioiiH ifiiprili' 
ineiit Id my jirogress wits when I imriiiiiitrrril llir 
tniiik of II priwtriite elm hridging the .itrriifii wilfiin 
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a few inches of the surface. My rod mended and 
the elm cleared, I anticipated better sailing when 
I should reach the Delaware itself; but I found on 
this day and on subsequent days that the Delaware 
has a way of dividing up that is very embarrassing 
to the navigator. It is a stream of many minds: 
its waters cannot long agree to go all in the same 
channel, and whichever branch I took I was pretty 
sure to wish I had taken one of the others. I was 
constantly sticking on rifts, where I would have to 
dismount, or running full tilt into willow banks, 
where I would lose my hat or endanger my fishing- 
tackle. On the whole, the result of my first day’s 
voyaging was not encouraging. I made barely eight 
miles, and my ardor was a good deal dampened, to 
say nothing about my clothing. In mid-afternoon 
I went to a well-to-do-looking farmhouse and got 
some milk, which I am certain the thrifty housewife 
skimmed, for its blueness infected my spirits, and 
I went into camp that night more than half per- 
suaded to abandon the enterprise in the morning. 
The loneliness of the river, too, unlike that of the 
fields and woods, to which I was more accustomed, 
oppressed me. In the woods, things arc close to 
you, and you touch them and seem to intercliange 
something with them; but upon the river, even 
though it be a narrow and shallow one like this, 
you are more isolated, farther removed from the 
soil and its attractions, and an easier prey to the 
6 
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IlliHiK'inl *riii* tiitjn*t*jilrii % i’-itiiH iilirmi 

llir iliifk ; tlir riiiil 

Mililt«|iiy till* *»trriifii ; tlir yiihi-riliiig liii^k 

iiig lik«" iili.ni|,' thr ^ficirr* mil iif flu* 

wjilrr* liiilf ill ; II lirroii tiji lirfr 

mid tlirr«‘, ir* y«*u rmitidi’d jHiiiil, itiid fliiji]iiii |4 

di'Hr<mHi»!iit«‘ly till In %w\\, ur 

!ikt* II ‘'^pi’rlrr iin thr »^iilr i»f till* 

lumiiititiii* bin fnrm rr^nilrd it|»iiiiiHl Ilir 

dark gf^*rii m y«»il ; tlir trn-i imd 

mid likliiN thill hmimrd ymi in mi rilh«*r »».idr» liiiil 
hid tti«* lirldn iiiid thr fiiriiihmtHr^ mid tlir rmnl lliitl 
mu iiriir by* Ihr-nr Ihiiig^ Hiul 4illir« iiidrtl llsr 
itdik lit riid ii i-thwMti tivrr liiy niiriH lliitt 
lir|4:tii*<l ill fill* thr iif ttiy iiiiilrrliikjii|f, Hiiimr 

rtilihrf limtiH, liiii, thill jnillHiilril my frri iiinl ivm* 
«if lt'‘iid lihmil ilirm, whiter %jhii|.s» iirr rliinttr 
riimigli III riitturr Ihnn? A fiiiilrdirliim iijinii tlir 
liriirl «»f liiiii wim iiivriilnl Ihriii! lakr yniir nld 
tliiil will Irt Itir 'iviilrr in iitnl Irt it mil itgiiiii, 
riitlirr ihiili klirr drrji idl diiy in tlir*«r mtili-' 

I r*a’ii|trd tlir rivrr, I hut fir^t tiifdit* iiiiii 

t«i€*k fi> llir iiiid j*riililr-ij liy thr rliatiitr, III 

tlir Wiwwi.’i t wii.% «l limiir iilni llir h'ril nf 

liriiiliK’k l«iti||h» illy A t'liltl i|iting 

riili ritliir di »wii iitf llir iiiiMiiilaifi, iiinf Irnmiilr it* 
llliilrriiriitli hirrlir.^ iilid 1 iiinirii%"'i%rii 

iiij liriirtlistfiiir. In »lwjiiii|| nn tin* H'ftniiiti it i* it 
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great advantage to have a back-log; it braces and 
supports you, and it is a bedfellow that will not 
grumble when, in the middle of the night, you 
crowd sharply up against it. It serves to keep in 
the warmth, also. A heavy stone or other 'point de 
resistance at your feet is also a help. Or, better 
still, scoop out a little place in the earth, a few 
inches deep, so as to admit your body from your 
hips to your shoulders ; you thus get an equal bear- 
ing the whole length of you. I am told the Western 
hunters and guides do this. On the same principle, 
the sand makes a good bed, and the snow. You 
make a mould in which you fit nicely. My berth 
that night was between two logs that the bark- 
peelers had stripped ten or more years before. As 
they had left the bark there, and as hemlock bark 
makes excellent fuel, I had more reasons than one 
to be grateful to them. 

In the morning I felt much refreshed, and as if 
the night had tided me over the bar that threatened 
to stay my progress. If I can steer clear of skimmed 
milk, I said, I shall now finish the voyage of fifty 
miles to Hancock with increasing pleasure. 

When one breaks camp in the morning, he turns 
back again and again to see what he has left. Surely, 
he feels, he has forgotten something; what is it? 
But it is only his own sad thoughts and musings 
he has left, the fragment of his life he has lived there. 
Where he hung his coat on the tree, where he slept 
8 
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o!t tlu' wln^n* he* iiutclc liis rolFt*** or lir<iili‘d 

his trout over flit* wluuv In* ilniitk figiiiii itiui 

iigiiin at flu* littlo hniwii pool in tin* spriiig riiit» 
when* he looked lon|( nii<l long up into the wfiis- 
periug braiH'hes overhi‘«d, lu* has left wliiil he eiiii 
not bring away with him, •-'■■■ tfie ffnine and the 
of Iiiniself. 

Of eertiiin gnnie-binls it is thought tfiiit at tiiiies 
they have the powt'r of withlioktiiig their seenl: no 
hint or piirtiele of tluunselves goes out ii|Hsn the air* 
I think there an* pf^rsons whose sjiirihiiil pores are 
always sealed up, and I pn*suine they have thi* best 
time of it. llieir lu*iiHs never radiate int<i the void; 
they do not yeani and synipathi/.e without reliiru: 
they do not leave tliemselves by th«* wayside ns the 
sheep leaves her wool upon the hraiubles and thorns, 

Tins lirnneh of the Delaware, so far ns 1 eoiilit 
learn, had never bef«>rt* heett tieH«««*ndtHl by ii wliiltr 
mini in a boat. Hafts of pine ami bemtoek tiiulirr 
an* run down on tin* spring ami fall freshets, but of 
{ileasii re-seekers in boats I appeared to be the first, 
lienee my advimt was a surprise to most cTeiit tires 
in the water and out. I surjuased flit* eattlr in the 
field, and llmse ruminating h^g-ileep in the wiifer 
turned tlnar litanls at my approiu’h, swiillfi\%‘rd Ifieir 
unfinislasl ends, and seamperetl off m if they liiid 
seen a spec^tre, I surprised the fish tin their spiniii* 
ing-beds and ftssting-groumls ; they snittrred, its 
my shadow glideil down iijHUi llieiii. like ritirkriis 

II 
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when a hawk appears. I surprised an ancient fisher- 
man seated on a spit of gravelly beach, with his 
back upstream, and leisurely angling in a deep, 
still eddy, and mumbling to himself. As I slid into 
the circle of his vision his grip on the pole relaxed, 
his jaw dropped, and he was too bewildered to reply 
to my salutation for some moments. As I turned 
a bend in the river I looked back, and saw him 
hastening away with great precipitation. I presume 
he had angled there for forty years without having 
his privacy thus intruded upon. I surprised hawks 
and herons and kingfishers. I came suddenly upon 
muskrats, and raced with them down the rifts, they 
having no time to take to their holes. At one point, 
as I rounded an elbow in the stream, a black eagle 
sprang from the top of a dead tree, and flapped 
hurriedly away. A kingbird gave chase, and dis- 
appeared for some moments in the gulf between 
the great wings of the eagle, and I imagined him 
seated upon his back delivering his puny blows 
upon the royal bird. I interrupted two or three 
minks fishing and hunting alongshore. They would 
dart under the bank when they saw me, then pre- 
sently thrust out their sharp, weasel-like noses, 
to see if the danger was imminent. At one point, 
in a little cove behind the willows, I surprised some 
schoolgirls, with skirts amazingly abbreviated, wad- 
ing and playing in the water. And as much sur- 
prised as any, I am sure, was that hard-worked- 
10 
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l(H»kiiig liinisruilV* wlirii I vmnv tij» front tiiiili^r tlir 
liank in front ol’ lu^r holier, and with jniil in luiiid 
iipjH*an*d at Iht dour and ankrd for lakiiig 

tlio prri’aution to intitimtn tlint t lta«l tn* olijtaltitii 
to tlio ytdlow srum thul in Nii}i|HiHi*d to tin n 
frrsli itHirlo of tliat kind. 

What kiiifi of fnilk tlo ymt wiinl ? 

hrnt you lutvt*. (livi* me twai ijiiiifti of 
it/* I repHiai. 

*'W!iut <!o you wnnt to do wdth it?** wdllt iiii 
anxitaiM tour, m if I tnight want to tiji ,**oiiir- 
tliin|( or htim her !mrn?t with it. 

drink it/* I nii’^wemh m if I frruiiriitly 
put milk to that unr. 

*'Widk I HU|ipoMr I i‘im you mime;** find 
premmtly mi|ijirarin| witli NW"iniiiiiii|,f pnik walls 
tlawe litlh* ytdlmv f!itke?i fioiilsn|^ islioul U|Hiti it thiit 
one liken to .nee, 

I piimetl He%*erid low ditm^ the ner-ond day* liiit 
hud no trouhle, I ili'iissounled and ujmit tlir 

iiprttru siml the hoat, with plenty «f line, taiiiie iivrr 
m lightly m ii idiip, and ?iwttisg arotittd in tlir eddy 
lifdow like n Mitred thill know?i it,i4 inii?4trr. In the 
afternoon, whilt^ ^hnvly drifting down n rdil%% 
the mold. m*tifhwi*H| wdiid hrotighl iim the ttelruine 
mlor of draw'hiTrie.^, itntf riiiitiiiig fi?*lirirr lyv « 
tneitdow, n .?4}|iirt diHlimre Iwdoiv, I %vm miiiii jiiirliiiif 
the diti^ii*'^ itiiil fillistg my etip with the deini'=rij«" 
fniit Iierrii*f4, hi* they i^ah hlisr* or lilisek* ike 

li 
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a special providence to the camper-out; they are 
luxuries he has not counted on, and I prized these 
accordingly. Later in the day it threatened rain, 
and I drew up to shore under the shelter of some 
thick overhanging hemlocks, and proceeded to cat 
my berries and milk, glad of an excuse not to delay 
my lunch longer. While tarrying here I heard young 
voices upstream, and looking in that direction saw 
two boys coming down the rapids on rude floats. 
They were racing along at a lively pace, each with 
a pole in his hand, dexterously avoiding the rocks 
and the breakers, and schooling themselves thus 
early in the duties and perils of the raftsmen. As 
they saw me one observed to the other, — 

‘‘There is the man we saw go by when we were 
building our floats. If we had known he was com- 
ing so far, maybe we could have got him to give 
us a ride.” 

They drew near, guided their crafts to shore 
beside me, and tied up, their poles answering for 
hawsers. They proved to be Johnny and Denny 
Dwire, aged ten and twelve. They were friendly 
boys, and though not a bit bashful were not a bit 
impertinent. And Johnny, who did the most of 
the talking, had such a sweet, musical voice; it was 
like a bird’s. It seems Denny had run away, a day 
or two before, to his uncle’s, five miles above, and 
Johnny had been after him, and was bringing his 
prisoner home on a float; and it was hard to tell 

n 
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whic’li was cfijoviiig tlic fun incwt. tlir nuitiir tir liw^ 
fa.pl urcHL 

Wtiy cli't! ycm run iivvny ?*’ niiiil 1 In Uriiiiyt 
**C)h, 'fitUMf/' rc*|ilif«! Iii\ with iiri iiir wliirli «iiil 
j)]iiinly, “ I'hf rfamuiHiirf tiw> initnrriniH fit 

** Btiyn, y<ni kiunv, wi!! tin h«i. ^liil 

J«hnii}% arnl lif Hinilf*! hin brulliia* in ii wity 

that madf nif think tla*y ha<t a %'rry 
stiiruling upnn the 

llify foiild hnth Hwirn, yt^t tliiir Imiknl 

very perilnuH, thn*e el ifhl |i!iiiik nr 

with two fi*fWH-|iie«‘f?< aial u frit|<:iiirnt ef a l«air*l ftir 
a rider* am! nnule witlanit tiailH nr wither. 

In Heine plnc'en,'* >*iud .hfhniiy* jiliifik 
liert* and anether nlF thei‘i% liiit we niiitiiigial* 
hew* tn keep nt<ni ef them/* 

**I#et H leave tair floalH here, itm! ride willi hiin 
the rent ef the way.** natd one tn the 
“All right; tuny we, mister ?** 

I iiHHenttHl. and we were mnm nihmi ftgiiiii., lli»w 
th«*y enjoyed llie pa.^*4ag4*; h«iw ?4iiiiwi!li it hrm' 

the laail glide«l along ; jm^v i|ni«"{%Iv «fie ff'll ||ir 
paddle! lliey inhniretl ht»r nineh; tlir\‘ jirni'i-rd iiii" 
steerHiniinHliip ; they prai^eil my poif^ and iifl 
iny fi?ctngH dom'ii to my hntefnl riihhrr I II n if *1 
wi' Htiifk on t!u' rifts, us wi< <|iii ws«-r(il timrs, !l». v 
Iwiiwd out tinirkly. with thi-ir hiirf firt iimi !r|^-s, 
ami piHlmti iis off. 

“I think,” mutl .fiihn«y, ”jf ytni kw^jt h»>r »tri*h:!it 
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and let her have her own way, she will find the 
deepest water. Don’t you, Denny ? ” 

‘'I think she will,” replied Denny; and I found 
the boys were pretty nearly right. 

I tried them on a point of natural history. I had 
observed, coming along, a great many dead eels 
lying on the bottom of the river, that I supposed 
had died from spear wounds. No,” said Johnny, 
‘'they are lamper eels. They die as soon as they 
have built their nests and laid their eggs.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ That ’s what they all say, and I know they are 
lampers.” 

So I fished one up out of the deep water with 
my paddle-blade and examined it; and sure enough 
it was a lamprey. There was the row of holes along 
its head, and its ugly suction mouth. I had noticed 
their nests, too, all along, where the water in the 
pools shallowed to a few feet and began to hurry 
toward the rifts : they were low mounds of small 
stones, as if a bushel or more of large pebbles had 
been dumped upon the river bottom; occasionally 
they were so near the surface as to make a big 
ripple. The eel attaches itself to the stones by its 
mouth, and thus moves them at will. An old fisher- 
man told me that a strong man could not pull a 
large lamprey loose from a rock to which it had 
attached itself. It fastens to its prey in this way, 
and sucks the life out. A friend of mine says he 

14 
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once saw in the St. Lawrence a pike as long as his 
arm with a lamprey eel attached to him. Tlie fish 
was nearly dead and was quite white, the eel had so 
sucked out his blood and substance. The fish, when 
seized, darts against rocks and stones, and tries in 
vain to rub the eel off, then succumbs to the sucker. 

“ The lampers do not all die/' said Denny, ‘‘ be- 
cause they do not all spawn;” and I observed that 
the dead ones were all of one size and doubtless of 
the same age. 

The lamprey is the octopus, the devil-fish, of these 
waters, and there is, perhaps, no tragedy enacted 
here that equals that of one of these vampires slowly 
sucking the life out of a bass or a trout. 

My boys went to school part of the time. Did 
they have a good teacher ? 

‘‘ Good enough for me,” said Johnny. 

Good enough for me,” echoed Denny. 

Just below Bark-a-boom — the name is worth 
keeping — they left me. I was loath to part with 
them ; their musical voices and their thorough good- 
fellowship had been very acceptable. With a little 
persuasion, 1 think they would have left their home 
and humble fortunes, and gone a-roving with me. 

About four o’clock the warm, vapor-laden south- 
west wind brought forth the expected thunder- 
shower. I Him the storm rapidly developing behind 
the mountains in my front. Presently I came in 
sight of a long covered wooden bridge that spanned 
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the river about a mile ahead, and I put my paddle 
into the water with all my force to reach this cover 
before the storm. It was neck and neck most of 
the way. The storm had the wind, and I had it — 
in my teeth. The bridge was at Shavertown, and 
it v/as by a close shave that I got under it before 
the rain was upon me. How it poured and rattled 
and whipped in around the abutment of the bridge 
to reach me! I looked out well satisfied upon the 
foaming water, upon the wet, unpainted houses and 
barns of the Shavertowners, and upon the trees, 

“Caught and cuffed by the gale.” 

Another traveler — the spotted-winged nighthawk 
— was also roughly used by the storm. He faced 
it bravely, and beat and beat, but was unable to 
stem it, or even hold his own ; gradually he drifted 
back, till he was lost to sight in the wet obscurity. 
The water in the river rose an inch while I waited, 
about three quarters of an hour. Only one man, 
I reckon, saw me in Shavertown, and he came and 
gossiped with me from the bank above when the 
storm had abated. 

The second night I stopped at the sign of the 
elm-tree. The woods were too wet, and I concluded 
to make my boat my bed. A superb elm, on a 
smooth grassy plain a few feet from the water’s 
edge, looked hospitable in the twilight, and I drew 
my boat up beneath it. I hung my clothes on the 
16 
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jagged edges of its rough bark, and went to bed 
with the moon, “in her third quarter,” peeping 
under the branches upon me. I had been reading 
Stevenson’s amusing “Travels with a Donkey,” and 
the lines he pretends to quote from an old play kept 
running in my head : — 

‘The bed was made, the room was fit. 

By punctual eve the stars were lit; 

The air was sweet, the water ran; 

No need was there for maid or man. 

When we put up, my ass and I, 

At God’s green caravanserai.” 

But the stately elm played me a trick: it slyly and 
at long intervals let great drops of water down upon 
me, now with a sharp smack upon my rubber coat; 
then with a heavy thud upon the seat in the bow or 
stern of my boat; then plump into my upturned ear, 
or upon my uncovered arm, or with a ring into my 
tin cup, or with a splash into my coffee-pail that 
stood at my side full of water from a spring I had 
just passed. After two hours’ trial I found drop- 
ping off to sleep, under such circumstances, was out 
of the question ; so I sprang up, in no very amiable 
mood toward my host, and drew my boat clean 
from under the elm. I had refreshing slumber 
thenceforth, and the birds were astir in the morning 
long before I was. 

There is one way, at least, in which the denud- 
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ing the country of its forests has lessened the rain* 
fall: in certain conditions of the atmosphere every 
tree is a great condenser of moisture, as I had just 
observed in the case of the old elm; little sliowers 
are generated in their branches, and in the aggre- 
gate the amount of water precipitated in this way 
is considerable. Of a foggy summer morning one 
may see little puddles of water standing on the 
stones beneath maple-trees, along the street ; and 
in winter, when there is a sudden change from cold 
to warm, with fog, the water fairly runs down the 
trunks of the trees, and streams from their naked 
branches. The temperature of the tree is so much 
below that of the atmosphere in such cases that the 
condensation is very rapid. In lieu of these arboreal 
rains we have the dew upon the grass, but it is 
doubtful if the grass ever drips as does a tree. 

The birds, I say, were astir in the morning before 
I was, and some of them were more wakeful through 
the night, unless they sing in their dreams. At this 
season one may hear at intervals numerous bird 
voices during the night. The whip-poor-will was 
piping when I lay down, and I still heard one when 
I woke up after midnight. I heard the song spar- 
row and the kingbird also, like watchers calling the 
hour, and several times I heard the cuckoo. In- 
deed, I am convinced that our cuckoo is to a con- 
siderable extent a night bird, and that he moves 
about freely from tree to tree. His peculiar gut- 
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tural note, now here, now there, may be heard 
almost any summer night, in any part of the coun- 
try, and occasionally his better known cuckoo call. 
He is a great recluse by day, but seems to wander 
abroad freely by night. 

The birds do indeed begin with the day. The 
farmer who is in the field at work while he can yet 
see stars catches their first matin hymns. In the 
longest June days the robin strikes up about half- 
past three o’clock, and is quickly followed by the 
song sparrow, the oriole, the catbird, the wren, the 
wood thrush, and all the rest of the tuneful choir. 
Along the Potomac I have heard the Virginia car- 
dinal whistle so loudly and persistently in the tree- 
tops above, that sleeping after four o'clock was out 
of the c)ucstion. Just before the sun is up, there 
is a marked lull, during which, I imagine, the birds 
are at breakfast. While building their nest, it is 
very early in the morning that they j)ut in tlicir big 
strokes ; tlie back of their day's work is broken 
l)efore you have l>egim yours. 

A lady onc'c asked me if there was any individ- 
uality among the birds, or if those of the same kind 
were as near alike as two [)eas. I was obliged lv.i 
answer that to the eye those of the same sj)e(‘ies 
ipcre as near alike as two peas, but that in their 
songs there were? often marks of originality. Caged 
or clonu'sticated binls develop notes and trails of 
their own, and among the more familiar orchard and 
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garden birds one may notice the same tendency. I 
observe a great variety of songs, and even qualities 
of voice, among the orioles and among the song 
sparrows. On this trip my ear was especially at- 
tracted to some striking and original sparrow songs. 
At one point I was half afraid I had let pass an 
opportunity to identify a new warbler, but finally 
concluded it was a song sparrow. On another 
occasion I used to hear day after day a sparrow 
that appeared to have some organic defect in its 
voice : part of its song was scarcely above a whisper, 
as if the bird was suffering from a very bad cold. 
I have heard a bobolink and a hermit thrush with 
similar defects of voice. I have heard a robin with 
a part of the whistle of the quail in his song. It 
was out of time and out of tune, but the robin 
seemed insensible of the incongruity, and sang as 
loudly and as joyously as any of his mates. A cat- 
bird will sometimes show a special genius for mim- 
icry, and I have known one to suggest very plainly 
some notes of the bobolink. 

There are numerous long covered bridges span- 
ning the Delaware, and under some of these I saw 
the cliff swallow at home, the nests being fastened 
to the under sides of the timbers, — as it were, sus- 
pended from the ceiling instead of being planted 
upon the shelving or perpendicular side, as is usual 
with them. To have laid the foundation, indeed, 
to have sprung the vault downward and finished it 
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Slice essfully, must have required special engineering 
skill. I had never before seen or heard of these 
nests being so placed. But birds are quick to adjust 
their needs to the exigencies of any case. Not long 
before'*, I had seen in a deserted house, on the head 
of the Rondout, the chimney swallows entering the 
chamber through a stove-pipe hole in the roof, and 
gluing their nests to the sides of the rafters, like 
the barn swallows. 

I was now, on the third day, well down in the 
wilds of Colchester, with a current that made be- 
tween two and three miles an hour, — just a sum- 
mer idler’s pace. The atmosphere of the river had 
improved much since the first day, — was, indeed, 
without taint, — and the water was sweet and good. 
There were farmhouses at intervals of a mile or 
so; but the amount of tillable land in the river 
valley or on the adjacent mountains was very small. 
Occasionally there would be forty or fifty acres of 
flat, usually in grass or com, with a thrifty-looking 
farmhouse. One could see how surely the land 
made the house and its surrounding; good land 
bearing good buildings, and poor land poor. 

In mid-forenoon I reached the long placid eddy 
at Downsville, and here again fell in with two boys. 
They were out paddling about in a boat when I 
drew near, and they evidently regarded me in the 
light of a rare prize which fortune had wafted them. 

Ain’t you glad we come, Benny ? ” I heard one 
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of them observe to the other, as they were conduct- 
ing me to the best place to land. They were bright, 
good boys, off the same piece as my acquaintances 
of the day before, and about the same ages, — 
differing only in being village boys. With what 
curiosity they looked me over! Where had I come 
from ; where was I going; how long had I been on 
the way ; who built my boat ; was I a carpenter, to 
build such a neat craft, etc. ? They never had seen 
such a traveler before. Had I had no mishaps ? 
And then they bethought them of the dangerous 
passes that awaited me, and in good faith began 
to warn and advise me. They had heard the tales 
of raftsmen, and had conceived a vivid idea of the 
perils of the river below, gauging their notions of 
it from the spring and fall freshets tossing about 
the heavy and cumbrous rafts. There was a whirl- 
pool, a rock eddy, and a binocle within a mile. I 
might be caught in the binocle, or engulfed in tlie 
whirlpool, or smashed up in the eddy. But I felt 
much reassured when they told me I had already 
passed several whirlpools and rock eddies; but that 
terrible binocle, — what was that ? I had never 
heard of such a monster. Oh, it was a still, miry 
place at the head of a big eddy. The current might 
carry me up there, but I could easily get out again; 
the rafts did. But there was another place I must 
beware of, where two eddies faced each other; rafts- 
men were sometimes swept off there by the oars 
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and drowned. And when I came to rock eddy, 
which I would know, because the river divided 
there (a part of the water being afraid to risk the 
eddy, I suppose), I must go ashore and survey the 
pass; but in any case it would be prudent to keep 
to the left, I might stick on the rift, but that was 
nothing to being wrecked upon those rocks. The 
boys were quite in earnest, and I told them I would 
walk up to the village and post some letters to my 
friends before I braved all these dangers. So they 
marched me up the street, pointing out to their 
chums what they had found. 

Going way to Phil — What place is that near 
where the river goes into the sea ? ” 

Philadelphia ? ” 

*"Yes; thinks he may go way there. Won’t he 
have fun ? ” 

The boys escorted me about the town, then back 
to the river, and got in their boat and came down 
to the bend, where they could see me go through 
the whirlpool and pass the binocle (I am not sure 
about the orthography of the word, but I suppose 
it means a double, or a sort of mock eddy). I looked 
back as I shot over the rough current beside a gentle 
vortex, and saw them watching me with great inter- 
est. Rock eddy, also, was quite harmless, and I 
passed it without any preliminary survey. 

I nooned at Sodom, and found good milk in a 
humble cottage. In the afternoon I was amused by 
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a great blue heron that kept flying up in advance 
of me. Every mile or so, as I rounded some point, 
I would come unexpectedly upon him, till finally 
he grew disgusted with my silent pursuit, and took 
a long turn to the left up along the side of the 
mountain, and passed back up the river, uttering a 
hoarse, low note. 

The wind still boded rain, and about four o’clock, 
announced by deep-toned thunder and portentous 
clouds, it began to charge down the mountain-side 
in front of me. I ran ashore, covered my traps, 
and took my way up through an orchard to a quaint 
httle farmhouse. But there was not a soul about, 
outside or in, that I could find, though the door 
was unfastened; so I went into an open shed with 
the hens, and lounged upon some straw, while the 
unloosed floods came down. It was better than 
boating or fishing. Indeed, there are few summer 
pleasures to be placed before that of reclining at 
ease directly under a sloping roof, after toil or travel 
in the hot sun, and looking out into the rain- 
drenched air and fields. It is such a vital yet sooth- 
ing spectacle. We sympathize with the earth. We 
know how good a bath is, and the unspeakable 
deliciousness of water to a parched tongue. The 
office of the sunshine is slow, subtle, occult, unsus- 
pected ; but when the clouds do their work, the 
benefaction is so palpable and copious, so direct and 
wholesale, that all creatures take note of it, and for 
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tlie most part rejoice in it. It is a completion, a com 
summation, a paying of a debt with a royal hand; 
the measure is heaped and overflowing. It was the 
simple vapor of water that the clouds borrowed of 
the earth; now they pay back more than water: the 
drops are charged with electricity and with the gases 
of the air, and have new solvent powers. Then, 
how the slate is sponged off, and left all clean and 
new again! 

In the shed where I was sheltered were many 
relics and odds and ends of the farm. In juxtapo- 
sition with two of the most stalwart wagon or truck 
wheels I ever looked upon was a cradle of ancient 
and peculiar make, — an aristocratic cradle, with 
. high-turned posts and an elaborately carved and 
moulded body, that was suspended upon rods and 
swung from the top. How I should have liked to 
hear its history and the story of the lives it had 
rocked, as the rain sang and the boughs tossed 
without! Above it was the cradle of a phoebe-bird 
saddled upon a stick that ran behind the rafter; its 
occupants had not flown, and its story was easy to 
read. 

Soon after the first shock of the storm was over, 
and before I could see breaking sky, the birds 
tuned up with new ardor, — the robin, the indigo- 
bird, the purple finch, the song sparrow, and in the 
meadow below the bobolink. The cockerel near 
me followed suit, and repeated bis refrain till my 
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meditations were so disturbed that I was compelled 
to eject him from the cover, albeit he had the best 
right there. But he crowed his defiance with droop- 
ing tail from the yard in front. I, too, had men- 
tally crowed over the good fortune of the shower; 
but before I closed my eyes that night my crest was 
a good deal fallen, and I could have wished the 
friendly elements had not squared their accounts 
quite so readily and uproariously. 

The one shower did not exhaust the supply a bit; 
Nature’s hand was full of trumps yet, — yea, and 
her sleeve too. I stopped at a trout brook, which 
came down out of the mountains on the right, and 
took a few trout for my supper; but its current was 
too roily from the shower for fly-fishing. Another 
farmhouse attracted me, but there was no one at 
home; so I picked a quart of strawberries in the 
meadow in front, not minding the wet grass, and 
about six o’clock, thinking another storm that had 
been threatening on my right had miscarried, I 
pushed off, and went floating down into the deep- 
ening gloom of the river valley. The mountains, 
densely wooded from base to summit, shut in the 
view on every hand. They cut in from the right 
and from the left, one ahead of the other, matching 
like the teeth of an enormous trap ; the river was 
caught and bent, but not long detained, by them. 
Presently I saw the rain creeping slowly over them 
in my rear, for the wind had changed ; but I appre- 
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and I found she was without flaw, though she was 
pretty narrow. The tension of her timber was such 
that the rain upon her bottom made a low, nxusical 
hum. 

Crouched on my blankets and boughs, — for I 
had gathered a good supply of the latter before the 
rain overtook me, — and dry only about my middle, 
I placidly took life as it came. A great blue heron 
flew by, and let off something like ironical horse 
laughter. Before it became dark I proceeded to eat 
my supper, — my berries, but not my trout. What 
a fuss we make about the hulls ” upon strawber- 
ries ! We are hypercritical ; we may yet be glad to 
dine off the hulls alone. Some people see some- 
thing to pick and carp at in every good that comes 
to them; I was thankful that I had the berries, 
and resolutely ignored their little scalloped rujQBics, 
which I found pleased the eye and did not disturb 
the palate. 

When bedtime arrived, I found undressing a little 
awkward, my berth was so low; there was plenty 
of room in the aisle, and the other passengers were 
nowhere to be seen, but I did not venture out. It 
rained nearly all night, but the train made good 
speed, and reached the land of daybreak nearly on 
time. The water in the river had crept up during 
the night to within a few inches of my boat, but I 
rolled over and took another nap, all the same. 
'^Iien I arose, had a delicious bath in the sweet, 
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abated, I picked up and continued my journey. 
Before long, however, the rain increased again, and 
I took refuge in a barn. The snug, tree-embowered 
farmhouse looked very inviting, just across the road 
from the barn; but as no one was about, and no 
faces appeared at the window that I might judge of 
the inmates, I contented myself with the hospitality 
the barn offered, filling my pockets with some dry 
birch shavings I found there where the farmer had 
made an ox-yoke, against the needs of the next 
kindling. 

After an hour’s detention I was off again. I 
stopped at Baxter’s Brook, which flows hard by the 
classic hamlet of Harvard, and tried for trout, but 
with poor success, as I did not think it worth while 
to go far upstream. 

At several points I saw rafts of hemlock lumber 
tied to the shore, ready to take advantage of the 
first freshet- Rafting is an important industry for 
a hundred miles or more along the Delaware. The 
lumbermen sometimes take their families or friends, 
and have a jollification all the way to Trenton or 
to Philadelphia. In some places the speed is very 
great, almost equaling that of an express train. 
The passage of such places as Cochecton Falls and 
“Foul Rift” is attended with no little danger. 
The raft is guided by two immense oars, one before 
and one behind. I frequently saw these huge im- 
plements in the driftwood alongshore, suggesting 
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some colossal race of men. The raftsmen have 
names of their own. From the upper Delaware, 
where I had set in, small rafts are run down which 
they call ‘‘colts.” They come frisking down at a 
lively pace. At Hancock they usually couple two 
rafts together, when I suppose they have a span of 
colts ; or do two colts make one horse ? Some parts 
of the framework of the raft they call “grubs;” 
much depends upon these grubs. The lumbermen 
were and are a hardy, virile race. The Hon. Charles 
Knapp, of Deposit, now eighty-three years of age, 
but with the look and step of a man of sixty, told 
me he had stood nearly all one December day in the 
water to his waist, reconstructing his raft, which had 
gone to pieces on the head of an island. Mr. Knapp 
had passed the first half of his life in Colchester and 
Hancock, and, although no sportsman, had once 
taken part in a great bear hunt there. The bear was 
an enormous one, and was hard pressed by a gang of 
men and dogs. Their muskets and assaults upon 
the beast with clubs had made no impression. Mr. 
Knapp saw where the bear was coming, and he 
thought he would show them how easy it was to 
dispatch a bear with a club, if you only knew where 
to strike. He had seen how quickly the largest hog 
would wilt beneath a slight blow across the “small 
of the back.” So, armed with an immense hand- 
spike, he took up a position by a large rock that the 
bear must pass. On she came, panting and nearly 
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exhausted, and at the right moment down came the 
club with great force upon the small of her back. 

If a fly had alighted upon her,’’ said Mr. Knapp, 
“ I think she would have paid just as much atten- 
tion to it as she did to me.” 

Early in the afternoon I encountered another 
boy, Henry Ingersoll, who was so surprised by my 
sudden and unwonted appearance that he did not 
know east from west. “ Which way is west ^ ” I 
inquired, to see if my own head was straight on 
the subject. 

‘‘That way,” he said, indicating east within a 
few degrees. 

“You are wrong,” I replied. “Where does the 
sun rise ? ” 

“There,” he said, pointing almost in the direc- 
tion he had pointed before. 

“But does not the sun rise in the east here as 
well as elsewhere ? ” I rejoined. 

“Well, they call that west, anyhow.” 

But Henry’s needle was subjected to a disturbing 
influence just then. His house was near the river, 
and he was its sole guardian and keeper for the 
time; his father had gone up to the next neighbor’s 
(it was Sunday), and his sister had gone with the 
schoolmistress down the road to get black- birch. 
He came out in the road, with wide eyes, to view 
me as I passed, when I drew rein, and demanded 
the points of the compass, as above. Then I shook 
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my HiMity iit him im<l nskeil for milk, Yvh, I 
couh! hiivo HiHiiv milk, hut I would liiivt* to wiiit till 
HtHlor c’tiiiio ljiu*k; iift#T !m hiul rtH^ovrrod « lilt!i\ 
he etim/liidrd hr rotihl grt it. Ur fur my 

jiiiih iitul thru liin hoymh cnirhwity iij)|M‘iirr«h My 
Mory iiitrr«*.Htr<l hitti immruHrly. lir hud m*rit 
twelve .HummrrH, hut hr hiid hern only four luilr^ 
from home up iiiul <h»vvn tlir river : hr lind hern 
dtnvn to llir Eiist Hriuirh, iitid hr Iiiid hem up to 
I'wmt Bmok. Ur ttii>k n {KHnuuiiry intrn*^ in mr. 
What <li<l my polr nmt ? What my rtihhrr roitl, 
imd whfil; riiy ttnadvrr? I'lir liitlrr hr mmt liikr iis 
liiH hiitid; hr hiul urvrr m%*n Hiic-h ii thing to i4ho<il 
with In^forr hi hln lifr, rtr. Hr thought I mighl 
makr the trip rlit^iijn^r iiml riiHirr hy nliigi* iiinl hy 
the mmn Hi* wrtii to MrliiHil: thrrr wrrr mx ?irlioIiir?i 
ill Hummrr, our or t%vo riion* in winter. 'Tlir jMipu- 
lation is not rrowclrd in ihr town of Iliinrork, rrr* 
tiiinly* iind nrvrr will l>r. 'Uhr jaaiplr livr rh.mr 
lo Ihr hour, m Thort^iiu would, sfiy, or nitlirr rlosr 
III tl'ir stump, Miiny yrnrs ago tlir young nirii tlirrr 
rrjiolv«I upon hfiving n hulk Hiry roiirliidnl not 
to go to II Itofrk on iirianint of thr mpriisr, itiid m% 
c•!^o;?4r a priviitr hoiisr. 'riirrr wits it iiifiii in tlir 
nriglihorhooil who rotild play tlir fifr; hr offrml to 
furnish thr umsiv for srvrntydivr rrills. lliil Ilit» 
was dts*iiird too iniirli, so oiir of llir piirly iigri*rti 
to wliisllr. Ilisitiry d««*s not t«*ll liow iiiiiiiy 
llii»rr wrn* hriit ii{wjii thiK mrklr-iOi rfilrffirwr, liiil 
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there were three girls. For refreshments they })ouglit 
a couple of gallons of whiskey and a few pounds 
of sugar. When the spree was over, and the ex- 
penses were reckoned up, there was a shilling — 
a York shilling — apiece to pay. Some of the 
revelers were dissatisfied with this charge, and 
intimated that the managers had not counted them- 
selves in, but taxed the whole expense upon the rest 
of the party. 

As I moved on, I saw Henry’s sister and the 
schoolmistress picking their way along the muddy 
road near the river’s bank. One of them saw me, 
and, dropping her skirts, said to the other (I could 
read the motions), ‘'See that man!” The other 
lowered her flounces, and looked up and down the 
road, then glanced over into the field, and lastly 
out upon the river. They paused and had a good 
look at me. though I could see that their impulse to 
run away, like that of a frightened deer, was strong. 

At the East Branch the Big Beaver Kill joins 
the Delaware, almost doubling its volume. Here I 
struck the railroad, the forlorn Midland, and here 
another set of men and manners cropped out, — 
what may be called the railroad conglomerate over- 
lying this mountain freestone. 

"Where did you steal that boat?” and "What 
you running away for ? ” greeted me from a hand- 
car that went by. 

I paused for some time and watched the fish 
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hawks, or ospreys, of which there were nearly a 
dozen sailing about above the junction of the two 
streams, squealing and diving, and occasionally 
striking a fish on the rifts. I am convinced that 
the fish hawk sometimes feeds on the wing. I saw 
him do it on this and on another occasion. He 
raises himself by a peculiar motion, and brings his 
head and his talons together, and apparently takes 
a bite of a fish. While doing this his flight pre- 
sents a sharply undulating line; at the crest of each 
rise the morsel is taken. 

In a long, deep eddy under the west shore I came 
upon a brood of wild ducks, the hooded merganser. 
The young were about half grown, but of course 
entirely destitute of plumage. They started off at 
great speed, kicking the water into foam behind 
them, the mother duck keeping upon their flank 
and rear. Near the outlet of the pool I saw them 
go ashore, and I expected they would conceal 
themselves in the woods ; but as I drew near the 
place they came out, and I saw by their motions 
they were going to make a rush by me upstream. 
At a signal from the old one, on they came, and 
passed within a few feet of me. It was almost 
incredible, the speed they made. Their pink feet 
were like swiftly revolving wheels placed a little 
to the rear ; their breasts just skimmed the sur- 
face, and the water was beaten into spray behind 
them. They had no need of wings ; even the 
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mother l>ir(l did not tne Imrs; n iHnild 

hardly have kej>t tip with tlunu. I ilroppiai my jiiitl* 
die and cheered, "riiey kept tlu* raoe up ftir ai 
distaneCt and I saw them inakin*^ a frv 4 i spirt m 
I entered upon the rift ami dn^pped «|ni<’k!y 4111! uf 
sight I next disturbed an eagle in bin nirditatimw 
upon a dead treetop^ and a tail sprang <»nt uf 
weeds near the foot of the tmN Was fie unfelnng 
for puss, while she waa watehing for somr snialler 
prey? 

I passed Partridge Island wliielt is fir mM to 
be the name of a p<>st«ofru*e nnwillttigly, aial 
encamped for the night on an island rnair Hawk’s 
Point. I slept in my Imat on the lieaeln and in tin* 
morning my locks were literally w<d with the tifwvs 
of the night, and my blankets Iihi; so I wnited for 
the sun to dry them. As 1 was gatln^ring driflwtsid 
for a fire, a voice eame over fnan the s!iiid«nvs of 
the east shore: ‘'ScMuns to nw you lav abed pretty 
late!" 

** I call this early,” I r<‘joint*fk glancing fit flic Htin. 

‘'Wall, it may lie airly in the ffiretaMin, but it 
ain’t very airly in the mornin’;" a flistinciioit I 
was forced to admit. Befim- I liad rf^uiibitrknl 
some cows eame down to tlie stmre. iiinl I wiit«dti*d 
them ford the river to the island. Hiry di<l it willi 
great ease and precision. I was lolil tJnw wit! soitir-* 
times, during high water, swim over to the isliiiid?i, 
striking in well upstream, and swiiiiining iltiigf»-. 
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nally across. At one point some cattle had crossed 
the river, and evidently got into mischief, for a 
large dog rushed them down the bank into the cur- 
rent, and worried them all the way over, part of 
the time swimming and part of the time leaping 
very high, as a dog will in deep snow, coming down 
with a great splash. The cattle were shrouded with 
spray as they ran, and altogether it was a novel 
picture. 

My voyage ended that forenoon at Hancock, and 
was crowned by a few idyllic days with some friends 
in their cottage in the woods by Lake Oquaga, a 
body of crystal water on the hills near Deposit, and 
a haven as peaceful and perfect as voyager ever 
came to port in. 
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SPRINGS 

‘‘ I ’ll show thee the best springs.” — Tempest. 

A MAN who came back to the place of his birth 
in the East, after an absence of a quarter of 
a century in the West, said the one thing he most 
desired to see about the old homestead was the 
spring. This, at least, he would find unchanged. 
Here his lost youth would come back to him. The 
faces of his father and mother he might not look 
upon ; but the face of the spring, that had mirrored 
theirs and his own so oft, he fondly imagined would 
beam on him as of old. I can well believe that, in 
that all but springless country in which he had cast 
his lot, the vision, the remembrance, of the fountain 
that flowed by his father’s doorway, so prodigal of 
its precious gifts, had awakened in him the keenest 
longings and regrets. 

Did he not remember the path, also? for next 
to the spring itself is the path that leads to it. In- 
deed, of all foot-paths, the spring-path is the most 
suggestive. 

This is a path with something at the end of it, 
and the best of good fortune awaits him who walks 
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therrin. It is a well-\vt>ni path, niul, tlunu^h 
erally up or down a hill, it is tlu‘ ra>itst <d* all paths 
to travel: wt' forj^et our falijLrue wluai to the 

spring, and we luive lt>st it when wv turn to nnnv 
away. Sw wnth wluit alaerity t!u‘ laborer hastens 
along it, all swt‘aty from llu* fu*his ; sei* tin* boy or 
girl running with piteluT <»r pail ; siH* fht* weh-ome 
shade of the spreading tree tliat prt'sides over its 
marvelous birth! 

In tlie woods or on tlie nnandaiti side, folhnv the 
path and you are prt'tty .sure to fin<i a spring ; all 
creatures are going that way night and <lay, and 
they make a path. 

A spring is always a vital point in the lainistaipt*; 
it is indeed the eye of the lieltls, ami lanv oftmu 
too, it has a iioble eyebnwv in tlie sbapi* of an ovtw- 
hanging bank or ledge! Or its site is marked 
by some tree which the piomaw 1ms \vis«dy left 
standing, and wliieh sheds a eoolness and freshm^ss 
that make the water more swf‘et. In the slmite of 
this tree the harvesters sit and eat tlieir luneln and 
look out upon the (piivering air of the lirlds. Here 
the Sunday saunterer stops and lounges with his 
book, and bathes his Imnds ami faec^ in the eool 
fountain. Hither the strawberry girl eom«»s with 
her basket and pauses a moment in f tie green shade. 
The plowman leaves his plow, ami in long striiles 
approaches tlie life-renewing spot, while his team, 
tliat cannot follow, look wistfully after him. Ileni 
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the cattle love to pass the heat of the day, and hither 
come the birds to wash themselves and make their 
toilets. 

Indeed, a spring is always an oasis in the desert 
of the fields. It is a creative and generative centre. 
It attracts all things to itself, — the grasses, the 
mosses, the flowers, the wild plants, the great trees. 
The walker finds it out, the camping party seek it, 
the pioneer builds his hut or his house near it. 
When the settler or squatter has found a good 
spring, he has found a good place to begin life ; he 
has found the fountain-head of much that he is 
seeking in this world. The chances are that he has 
found a southern and eastern exposure, for it is a 
fact that water does not readily flow north; the 
valleys mostly open the other way ; and it is quite 
certain he has found a measure of salubrity, for 
where water flows fever abideth not. The spring, 
too, keeps him to the right belt, out of the low 
valley, and off the top of the hill. 

When John Winthrop decided upon the site 
v/here now stands the city of Boston, as a propei 
place for a settlement, he was chiefly attracted by 
a large and excellent spring of water that flowed 
there. The infant city was born of this fountain. 

There seems a kind of perpetual springtime about 
the place where water issues from the ground, — a 
freshness and a greenness that are ever renewed. 
The grass never fades, the ground is never parched 
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or frozen. There is warmth there in winter and 
coolness in summer. The temperature is equalized. 
In March or April the spring runs are a bright 
emerald while the surrounding fields are yet l)rown 
and sere, and in fall they are yet green when lluj 
first snow covers them. Thus every fountain by 
the roadside is a fountain of youth and of life. This 
is what the old fables finally mean. 

An intermittent spring is shallow; it has no deep 
root, and is like an inconstant friend. But a [)eren“ 
nial spring, one whose ways are appointed, whose 
foundation is established, what a profound and 
beautiful symbol! In fact, there is no more large 
and universal symbol in nature than the s{)ring, if 
there is any other capable of such wide and various 
applications. 

What preparation seems to have been made for 
ft in the conformation of the ground, even in the 
deep underlying geological strata! Vast rocks and 
ledges are piled for it, or cleft asunder that it may 
find a way. Sometimes it is a trickling thread of 
silver down the sides of a seamed and scarred preci- 
pice. Then again the stratified rock is like a just- 
lifted lid, from beneath which the water issues. 
Or it slips noiselessly out of a deep dimple in the 
fields. Occasionally it bubbles up in the valh^, 
as if forced up by the surrounding hills. Many 
springs, no doubt, find an outlet in the beds of tlie 
large rivers and lakes, and are unknown to all but 
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the fishes. They probably find them out and make 
much of them. The trout certainly do. Find a 
place in the creek where a spring issues, or where 
it flows into it from a near bank, and you have 
found a most likely place for trout. They deposit 
their spawn there in the fall, warm their noses there 
in winter, and cool themselves there in summer. I 
have seen the patriarchs of the tribe of an old and 
much-fished stream, seven or eight enormous fel- 
lows, congregated in such a place. The boys found 
it out, and went with a bag and bagged them all. 
In another place a trio of large trout, that knew 
and despised all the arts of the fishermen, took up 
their abode in a deep, dark hole in the edge of the 
wood, that had a spring flowing into a shallow part 
of it. In midsummer they were wont to come out 
from their safe retreat and bask in the spring, their 
immense bodies but a few inches under water. A 
youth, who had many times vainly sounded their 
dark hiding-place with his hook, happening to come 
along with his rifle one day, shot the three, one 
after another, killing them by the concussion of the 
bullet on the water immediately over them. 

The ocean itself is known to possess springs, 
copious ones, in many places the fresh water rising 
up through the heavier salt as through a rock, and 
affording supplies to vessels at the surface. Off the 
coast of Florida many of these submarine springs 
have been discovered,' the outlet, probably, of the 
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streams and rivers that disappear in the sinks” 
of that State. 

It is a pleasant conception, that of the unscien* 
jfic folk, that the springs are fed directly by the 
sea, or that the earth is full of veins or arteries 
that connect with the great reservoir of waters. 
But when science turns the conception over and 
makes the connection in the air, — disclosing the 
great water-main in the clouds, and that the mighty 
engine of the hydraulic system of nature is the 
sun, — the fact becomes even more poetical, does it 
not ? This is one of the many cases where science, 
instead of curtailing the imagination, makes new 
and large demands upon it. 

The hills are great sponges that do not and can- 
not hold the water that is precipitated upon them, 
but let it filter through at the bottom. This is 
the way the sea has robbed the earth of its various 
salts, its potash, its lime, its magnesia, and many 
other mineral elements. It is found that the oldest 
upheavals, those sections of the country that have 
been longest exposed to the leeching and washing 
of the rains, are poorest in those substances that 
go to the making of the osseous framework of 
man and of the animals. Wheat does not grow well 
there, and the men born and reared there are apt 
to have brittle bones. An important part of those 
men went downstream ages before they were born. 
The water of such sections is now soft and free 
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from mineral substances, but not more wholesome 
on that account. 

The gigantic springs of the country that have 
not been caught in any of the great natural basins 
are mostly confined to the limestone region of the 
Middle and Southern States, — the valley of Vir- 
ginia and its continuation and deflections into Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, northern Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida. Through this belt are found the great 
caves and the subterranean rivers. The waters 
have here worked like enormous moles, and have 
honeycombed the foundations of the earth. They 
have great highways beneath the hills. Water 
charged with carbonic acid gas has a very sharp 
tooth and a powerful digestion, and no limestone 
rock can long resist it. Sherman’s soldiers tell of 
a monster spring in northern Alabama, — a river 
leaping full-grown from the bosom of the earth; 
and of another at the bottom of a large, deep pit 
in the rocks, that continues its way under ground. 

There are many springs in Florida of this charac- 
ter, large underground streams that have breath- 
ing-holes, as it were, here and there. In some 
places the water rises and fills the bottoms of deep 
bowl-shaped depressions; in other localities it is 
reached through round natural well-holes; a bucket 
is let down by a rope, and if it becomes detached 
is quickly swept away by the current. Some of 
the Florida springs are perhaps the largest in the 
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W^orld, affording room and depth enough for steam- 
boats to move and turn in them. Green Cove Spring 
is said to be like a waterfall reversed ; a cataract 
rushing upward through a transparent liquid in- 
stead of leaping downward through the air. There 
are one or two of these enormous springs also in 
northern Mississippi, — springs so large that it 
seems as if the whole continent must nurse them. 

The Valley of the Shenandoah is remarkable for 
its large springs. The town of Winchester, a town 
of several thousand inhabitants, is abundantly sup- 
plied with water from a single spring that issues on 
higher ground near by. Several other springs in 
the vicinity afford rare mill-power. At Harrison- 
burg, a county town farther up the valley, I was 
attracted by a low ornamental dome resting upon a 
circle of columns, on the edge of the square that 
contained the court-house, and was surprised to find 
that it gave shelter to an immense spring. This 
spring was also capable of watering the town or 
several towns; stone steps led down to it at the 
bottom of a large stone basin. There was a pretty 
constant string of pails to and from it. Aristotle 
called certain springs of his country ‘'cements of 
society,” because the young people so frequently 
met there and sang and conversed; and I have 
little doubt this spring is of like social importance. 

There is a famous spring at San Antonio, Texas, 
which is described by that excellent traveler, Fred- 
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erick Law Olmsted. ‘‘The whole river,” he says, 
“gushes up in one sparkling burst from the earth, 
with all the accessories of smaller springs, — moss, 
pebbles, foliage, seclusion, etc. Its effect is over- 
powering. It is beyond your possible conception of 
a spring.” 

Of like copiousness and splendor is the Caledonia 
spring, or springs, in western New York. They 
give birth to a whit^-pebbled, transparent stream, 
several rods wide and two or three feet deep,' that 
flows eighty barrels of water per second, and is alive 
with trout. The trout are fat and gamy even in 
winter. 

The largest spring in England, called the Well 
of St. Winifred, at Holywell, flows less than three 
barrels per second. I recently went many miles out 
of my way to see the famous trout spring in Warren 
County, New Jersey, This, spring flows about one 
thousand gallons of water per minute, which has a 
uniform temperature of fifty degrees winter and 
summer. It is near the Musconetcong Creek, which 
looks as if it were made up of similar springs. On 
the parched and sultry summer day upon which my 
visit fell, it was well worth walking many miles 
just to see such a volume of water issue from the 
ground. I felt with the boy Petrarch, when he 
first beheld a famous spring, that “ were I master 
of such a fountain I would prefer it to the finest 
of cities.” A large oak leans down over the spring 
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and affords an al)ntu!Hm*e cif Nluido. 'Tltr dta^s 

not hnhhie np. bnt c-oints stnii*d^t wit It 
simm‘<K like a e(airier with intportaHl itewH, iitiil an 
if its course nud<*r^nniiid had hetai n ilirnl and 
an easy one for a haig distnnee. Spriiiif^ that iH'4iie 
in this way have a m>rt of veHelmn ii ridiry and 
spinedike (rntre that suggests ttie grijii^ iiini jnish 
there is in tliis element. 

What would <nie luit give f<»r sueli n spring in 
his hack yank or front yard* or anywhere nenr his 
house, or in any of Ins fields? One wanild he 
tempted to move his housi* to it. if the spring rotild 
not he brought to the house. Its mere portie %iihie 
and suggestion wtnihl he wortli all the art mid or- 
nament to be had. It would irrigiite one*s lituirl 
and character as well ns his ncres. Then one miglil 
have a Naiad Quwn to do his I'hnriiing and to- 
saw his wockI; tlien one itiigltl **see his chore ilone 
by the gcxls thcnnselves/* as Kiii<,»rsnn says, or by 
the nymphs, wlu(*Ii is Just as well 

I know a liomesleiid, situated on one of the pie- 
turesque liranch valleys of the lIouHntiniif% llmt bus 
such a spring flowing !iy the ffiiiiidiilion walls 
the house, am! not a little of the stnuig tiveriiiiis- 
tering hxml attachment that holds |Im» owurr tlirre 
is bom of that, his milive spring. lie could not, 
if he would, break fmm it. lie says I lift! wdini he 
looks down into it he has a finding tJint hr is fm 
amphibious animal tliiit has mmitdiuw got stniinlwl. 
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A long, gentle flight of stone steps leads from the 
back poix'h down to it under the branches of a lofty 
elm. It wells up through the white sand and gravel 
as through a sieve, and fills the broad space that 
has been arranged for it so gently and impercepti- 
bly that one does not suspect its copiousness until 
he has seen the overflow. It turns no wheel, yet 
it lends a pliant hand to many of the affairs of that 
household. It is a refrigerator in summer and a 
frost-proof envelope in winter, and a fountain of 
delights the year round. Trout come up from the 
Weebutook River and dwell there and become 
domesticated, and take lumps of butter from your 
hand, or rake the ends of your fingers if you tempt 
them. It is a kind of sparkling and ever-washed 
larder. Where are the berries ? where is the butter, 
the milk, the steak, the melon ? In the spring. It 
preserves, it ventilates, it cleanses. It is a board of 
health and a general purveyor. It is equally for 
use and for pleasure. Nothing degrades it, and 
nothing can enhance its beauty. It is picture and 
parable, and an instrument of music. It is servant 
and divinity in one. The milk of forty cows is 
cooled in it, and never a drop gets into the cans, 
though they are plunged to the brim. It is as 
insensible to drought and rain as to heat and cold. 
It is planted upon the sand, and yet it abideth like 
a house upon a rock. It evidently has some rela- 
tion to a little brook that flows down through a deep 
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not(*h Jn fho hills half n itiilr lirrutHt* an 

one <)(‘(’«nsi(>TK when tlii' hrouk ditflir<l 

or rlanniHsh tht' shtnvni |,^o‘raf ja‘rtiirl»iititm. 

Every nymph in it was fiHtai with -siulih^ii alnriii 
and kicked up a eoinint»tion. 

In some sections of thi‘ <’ountry, mlirn there m 
no spring near the Innrse* the farmin’* with iiiii<“li 
labor and pains* brings one from some nplyiiig field 
or wood. Pine and poplar logs are Iwired nnd liiiti 
in a treneh* ami the spring prnetifailiy moved ti» the 
desired spot, llie utuneni Persians had a law that 
whoever thus (‘onveyed the witter td a spring to ii 
spot not wiitenai liefort^ slionld enjoy miiiiy iiniini* 
nities under the state, not grunted to ot!ii»rs. 

Hilly and mountainous c'ouniries do not alwitys 
abound in good springs. When the striitniii is vi^r- 
tical, or has grt^nl a dip* the water in not rui- 
leeted in large veins, hut is rntlier held as it fulls* iiiiti 
oozes out slowly at the surfiiee over the lii|i of the 
roek. On tins acasnml one of iht* most famoiis grass 
and dairy scadioiis of New^ York is poorly siipjilir^d 
with springs. Every enn^k starts in a hog or iiiiir^li. 
and good water vnn he hud only hy ejceitviiliiig. 

What a <’hann lurks about those springs Unit iipi 
found near tlie tops of mountiiins* so sfiiidl tliiit 
they get lost iiini<l the rtx’ks and di^iris and never 
reach the viilley, an«l so eold lliiit Ifiey irifilie* the 
throat aehed Everj^ hunter and iinitiiiliiiii-eliiiilwr 
can tell you of such, usuidly cm Hit? lust ri-si? Iitfow 
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the summit is cleared. It is eminently the hunter’s 
spring. I do not know whether or not the foxes 
and other wild creatures lap at it, but their pursuers 
are quite apt to pause there to take breath or to eat 
their lunch. The mountain-climbers in summer 
hail it with a shout. It is always a surprise, and 
raises the spirits of the dullest. Then it seems to 
be born of wildness and remoteness, and to savor of 
some special benefit or good fortune. A spring in 
the valley is an idyl, but a spring on the mountain 
is a genuine lyrical touch. It imparts a mild thrill; 
and if one were to call any springs ‘^miracles,” as 
the natives of Cashmere are said to regard their 
fountains, it would be such as these. 

What secret attraction draws one in his summer 
walk to touch at all the springs on his route, and 
to pause a moment at each, as if what he was in 
quest of would be likely to turn up there? I can 
seldom pass a spring without doing homage to it. 
It is the shrine at which I oftenest worship. If 
I find one fouled with leaves or trodden full by cat- 
tle, I take as much pleasure in cleaning it out as a 
devotee in setting up the broken image of his saint. 
Though I chance not to want to drink there, I like 
to behold a clear fountain, and I may want to drink 
next time I pass, or some traveler, or heifer, or 
milch cow may. Leaves have a strange fatality for 
the spring. They come from afar to get into it. 
In a grove or in the woods they drift into it and 
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cover it up like snow. Late in November, in clear- 
ing one out, I brought forth a frog from his liiber- 
nacle in the leaves at the bottom. He was very 
black, and he rushed about in a bewildered manner 
like one suddenly aroused from his sleep. 

There is no place more suitable for statuary than 
about a spring or fountain, especially in parks or 
improved fields. Here one seems to expect to see 
figures and bending forms. Where a spring rises 
or a river flows,” says Seneca, “there should we 
build altars and offer sacrifices.” 

I have spoken of the hunter’s spring. The trav- 
eler’s spring is a little cup or saucer shaped foun- 
tain set in the bank by the roadside. The har- 
vester’s spring is beneath a widespreading tree in 
the fields. The lover’s spring is down a lane under 
a hill. There is a good screen of rocks and bushes. 
The hermit’s spring is on the margin of a lake in 
the woods. The fisherman’s spring is by the river. 
The miner finds his spring in the bowels of the 
mountain. The soldier’s spring is wherever he can 
fill his canteen. The spring where schoolboys gc 
to fill the pail is a long way up or down a hill, and 
has just been roiled by a frog or muskrat, and 
the boys have to wait till it settles. There is yet 
the milkman’s spring that never dries, the water of 
which is milky and opaque. Sometimes it flows 
out of a chalk cliff. This last is a hard spring: all 
the others are soft. 
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There is another side to this subject, — the mar- 
velous, not to say the miraculous ; and if I were 
to advert to all the curious or infernal springs that 
are described by travelers or others, — the sulphur 
springs, the mud springs, the sour springs, the soap 
springs, the soda springs, the blowing springs, the 
spouting springs, the boiling springs not one mile 
from Tophet, the springs that rise and fall with the 
tide; the spring spoken of by Vitruvius, that gave 
unwonted loudness to the voice; the spring that 
Plutarch tells about, that had something of the 
flavor of wine, because it was supposed that Bacchus 
had been washed in it immediately after his birth; 
the spring that Herodotus describes, — wise man 
and credulous boy that he was, — called the Foun- 
tain of the Sun,” which was warm at dawn, cold 
at noon, and hot at midnight; the springs at San 
Filippo, Italy, that have built up a calcareous wall 
over a mile long and several hundred feet thick; 
the renowned springs of Cashmere, that are believed 
by the people to be the source of the comeliness 
of their women, — if I were to follow up my sub- 
ject in this direction, I say, it would lead me into 
deeper and more troubled waters than I am in 
quest of at present. 

Pliny, in a letter to one of his friends, gives the 
following account of a spring that flowed near his 
Laurentine villa: — 

"‘There is a spring which rises in a neighboring 
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mountaiiu ami running anion^ the rerkn in rrrrivit! 
into a little l>an(|uetiiig-roein» artifk’iitllj ftir 

that purj)ose, from wlaaiee, aft«*r being tirliiiiie*! 
a short time, it falls into tht* lairiiitt Luke. Hie 
nature of this spring is ('\tremely etirious: it rlilis 
and flows regularly thnn^ times n <!ay. Hu* iie 
crease and decrease are {>hi5nly visible* and t*vrt‘ed- 
ingly interesting to observe'. \*oti sit tlown by llie 
side of the fountain, and while you are t{ikiiig ii 
rej)ast and drinking its wafer, whi('h is e%c*t*editig!y 
cool, you see it gradually rise* and fidk If you jdaee 
a ring or anything else at the boiloiii \v!i«»ii it is dry, 
the water c’recps gradually up, first gently wiishiiig, 
finally covering it entirely, and them little by little, 
subsides again. If you wait long enough, ymt nmy 
see it thus alternately advan(*e and rt'i'ede t!m*e 
su(;cessivc times.’* 

Pliny suggests four or fiv(* exjdiuiiili<iiiii cif ttiis 
phenomenon, but is probably wide of the tnitrk in 
all but the fourth one: — 

‘‘ Or is there ratluT a (Trtnin rt'servoir tliiil ron- 
tains these waters in the l)owels of the eiirtii, find, 
while it is recruiting its iHsidiarges, the in 

consc(|uencc flows mort' slowly iind ifi less cjtiiiiility, 
blit, when it has eolleded its due nieiisim*, riiiiH on 
again in. its usual strength and fulliiess.” 

There are several of these interriiillirig .K|irtiig.^ 
in diflerent parts of the world, and ifiey aim* |M'*r- 
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1ki;>h al! to i‘\|»lainr<l an tlu* priit«*iplt‘ a! Ilie 
hiplion. 

In Ita^ MvIh (if I'liniMTtttH thnn* iirr !m\tivni 
iilliiHions Id Npriiii^H. It wiim nl n ?4priiig mul n 
nioUMtain npriis;^ at that that Pdllii% 

nnrtniiifia’rd thn |»hi|t tJjdv Ariiyciih: 

“Wiu! H}n"in|t ii ludtuitain a wihl wnutl uf vii^t 
sizt\ Ihry fniiial tinilrr a stnnuUi rltfl an nvrr fhnvin^ 
sprinit* fillfd with piirt* water, ant! thr pehliles ha- 
luaitli seeiiUHl like rrv^tal tir Htlvia* fr*»in the de|ith.H; 
iiiu! near there had ^^nnvu tall janr?4, and ptijdiirH, 
and plane and eyprenseH with h‘nfy tn|w* and 

ffiifTrant fhnvers, pleaMant wnrk fnr hairy he«*s,’* etc\ 
Or the Htiiry i»f Hylan, the atilntrn-hiiiml Ihi)% 
wdin went Id t!te .spHnit to feteh wnti^r for mipper 
for lleretdeM and .Htnneli 'reliniifau and wiw seized 
by the eniunored nymphs funl tlriiwit in. The spring 
witH evidrmtly a innrsh or meadiiw npring: it vcm in 
a ** lowdying •’^pot, ami iiroum! it mimy rtisheH, 
mid the pule him* swallow-- wort, and grt*en niiiitlen- 
hiiir, and hlmmiiiig parsley* and eoueli griins strehdi* 
ing through the initfHheHd* As llereiileH wiih Initiip- 
ing through the hog. ehih in hum!, iiml Hhoiitiiig 
livliin!** in the full ilepth of his tliroiit. he heard 
it thill voire eotiit* from the witter. it wns HyliiH 
n\spoiidiiig, and llyhts. in the shape of the little 
frtig. hits heeii eidling from our mitrsli springs evt^r 
nines*. 

The rhiiriieterislie fhivnr and Htiggeslioii of tluw 
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Idyls is like pure spring-water. This is, perhaps, 
why the modern reader is apt to be disappointed 
in them when he takes them up for the first time. 
They appear minor and literal and tasteless, as does 
most ancient poetry; but it is mainly because we 
have got to the fountain-head, and have come in 
contact with a mind that has been but little shaped 
by artificial indoor influences. The stream of litera- 
ture is now much fuller and broader than it was in 
ancient times, with currents and counter-currents, 
and diverse and curious phases; but the primitive 
sources seem far behind us, and for the refreshment 
of simple spring-water in art we must still go back 
to Greek poetry. 
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AN IDYL OF THE HONEY-BEE 

T [ERE is no creature witli which mao lias sur- 
rounded himself that seems so miieii like a 
product of civilization, so much like the irsiilt of 
development on spec*ial lines and in s|>e<.'kl fields, 
as the honey-bee. Indeed, a colony of with 
their neatness and love of order, their division of 
labor, their public-spiritedness, their thrift, their 
complex economies, and their inordinate love of 
gain, seems as far removed from a condition of rucfc 
nature as does a walled city or a cathedral town. 
Our native l>ee, on the other hand, the ** burly, 
dozing bumblebee,” affects one more like the rude, 
untutored savage. He has learned nothing from 
experience. He lives from hand to mouth. He 
luxuriates in time of plenty, and he stanTS in time 
of scarcity. He lives in a rude n«l, or in a hole 
in the ground, and in small communities; he builds 
a few deep cells or sacks in w^hich he stores a little 
hooey and bee-bread for his young, but as a worker 
in wax he is of the most primitive and am’kward. 
The Indian regarded the honey-l>ee as an ill omen. 
She was the wMte manks fly. In fact, she was the 
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epitome of the whilt^ iiumii hioi'^rlf. Site the 
white nijm's eraflities*^* his Iiih areliifee- 

tnral skill, his ruNitness nu<l lovi* of stein, liis 
foresip^lit ; iincl above alljiis eaper. iniM rly hnfiits. 
''Fhe honey-bee’s ambition is tt» be rieh. to lav 

tip ij^rcat stm’t‘s, to ptisst'ss th*' sweet ol evti v flower 
that blooms. Slu‘ is m<»re than pnoitlent. Kmmeh 
wall not satisfy her; she must have all sin* ran got 
hy hook or hy <Tt»ok. She v^nuv^ from tin* nltlesf 
country, Asia, ami thnv<\s best in the nnrst fertile 
and long-setthnl lamls. 

Yet th(* fact remains tliat the luniey ln*e is essen- 
tially a w'ild erentun*. and never has i»een and ran- 
not he thoroughly dornestieated. its pri^per lunne 
is the woods, and thither every new* swarm enunts 
on going; and thither Tiiany go in spite of the 
care ami watehbdnes.s of llu* bee keeper. If the 
woods in any givtui icwality are ilefleient in trees 
wdth Buital)le cavities, the bees n*s<irt to al! sorts 
of makeshifts; they go into eliimneys, intti barns 
and outhouses, under stones, intti rtn ks, t^le. Sev 
oral chimneys in rny toeality witli tlisusiH! IlneH are 
taken possf^ssio^l of by eolonit's of bei‘H nearly rvvry 
season. One day, while heedumting. 1 developed 
a line that went ftiward a fnrmhoiise where I 
had reason to ladieve no hees were kt*pt. I fol- 
lowed it uj) and <piestioned the fiininn* iibtnit his 
bees. He said lie kej>i tio lws*s, luil I hat a Hwiirni 
had taken possession of his vhlmmj, mul iiiiollter 
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had gone under the clapboards in the gable end of 
his house. He had taken a large lot of honey out 
of both places the year before. Another farmer 
told me that one day his family had seen a num- 
ber of bees examining a knothole in the side of 
his house ; the next day, as they were sitting down 
to dinner, their attention was attracted by a loud 
humming noise, when they discovered a swarm of 
bees settling upon the side of the house and pouring 
into the knothole. In subsequent years other swarms 
came to the same place. 

’ Apparently, every swarm of bees, before it leaves 
the parent hive, sends out exploring parties to look 
up the future home. The woods and groves are 
searched through and through, and no doubt the 
privacy of many a squirrel and many a wood-mouse 
is intruded upon. What cozy nooks and retreats 
they do spy out, so much more attractive than the 
painted hive in the garden, so much cooler in sum- 
mer and so much warmer in winter! 

The bee is in the main an honest citizen : she 
prefers legitimate to illegitimate business ; she i? 
never an outlaw until her proper sources of supply 
fail ; she will not touch honey as long as honey- 
yielding flowers can be found ; she always prefers 
to go to the fountain-head, and dislikes to take her 
sweets at second hand. But in the fall, after the 
flowers have failed, she can be tempted. The bee- 
hunter takes advantage of this fact; he betrays hei 
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with a little honey. He wants to steal her stores, 
and he first encourages her to steal his, then follows 
the thief home with her booty. This is the whole 
trick of the bee-hunter. The bees never suspect 
his game, else by taking a circuitous route they 
could easily bafl3e him. But the honey-bee has 
absolutely no wit or cunning outside of her special 
gifts as a gatherer and storer of honey. She is a 
simple-minded creature, and can be imposed upon 
by any novice. Yet it is not every novice that can 
find a bee-tree. The sportsman may track his game 
to its retreat by the aid of his dog, but in hunt- 
ing the honey-bee one must be his own dog, and 
track his game through an element in which it 
leaves no trail. It is a task for a sharp, quick eye, 
and may test the resources of the best woodcraft. 
One autumn, when I devoted much time to this 
pursuit, as the best naeans of getting at nature and 
the open-air exhilaration, my eye became so trained 
that bees were nearly as easy to it as birds. I saw 
and heard bees wherever I went. One day, stand- 
ing on a street corner in a great city, I saw above 
the trucks and the traffic a line of bees carrying 
off sweets from some grocery or confectionery shop. 

One looks upon the woods with a new interest 
when he suspects they hold a colony of bees. What 
a pleasing secret it is, — a tree with a heart of comb 
honey, a decayed oak or maple with a bit of Sicily 
or Mount Hymettus stowed away in its trunk or 
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ln*anc*lH\s ; warri't c^IuiiuIkth where lies hichlen tlie 
Wi'ulth of ten thinisafitl little freelnMiterM* great 
iiuggetH and wt'dgeM ef prec’ttniH ore giilhtTta! with 
risk line! hilH>r from every fn^ld iiiul wckw! nlnnit! 

Bill if you would know flu* (h^lighlH of hee-liimf « 
iiig» find liow many swe«*ts nueh a trip yields Iiesiden 
honey, eome witli int' seime bright, warm, late S<*p- 
tcunher or early Oi'tober day. It in the* goldtui .sea- 
son of the yiatr, and any errand or pursuit that 
taht'H us abroad upon tlie hills or by the pninbsl 
woods and along the amber-eailored streams at sueh 
a time in enough. So, with haversae’k.H tilled witli 
gnifwa and peiu hes and apples and a bottle of milk, 
for we sludl not tic* home to dinner, and armed 
with a eompiiss, a tuitcdiet, a pail, and a hm wdth 
a pi«H*e of (‘oiiili lioiiev neatly filtiat into it, any 
box the Hi/.e of your hand with a lid will do nearly 
ns well its the elabornU* and ingenious cmntrivanee 
of the regular beediiinler, we sally forth, (hir 

eourse at first lies along the higlnvay uiidcT great 
eht%HtiiuldTees whose nuts are just dropping, then 
through an orelianl and aeross a little vm*k, tlienee 
gently rising through ii long series of cmllivatcsl 
fields toward some high uplying land behind whi<*h 
rises It nigged tvcaxled ridge or moutiliiin, the most 
sigfilly point ill all this sisdiom Behind this ridge 
for several miles the eounlry is %vi!d, wooded, iind 
roeky, nial is no doulit the home of many swariiw 
of wild l«a*s. What a gleeful uproar tiie rohiiis* 
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cedar-birds, high-holes, and cow blackbirds make 
amid the black cherry-trees as we pass along! The 
raccoons, too, have been here after black cherries, 
and we see their marks at various points. Several 
crows are walking about a newly sowed wheat-field 
we pass through, and we pause to note theii* grace- 
ful movements and glossy coats. I have seen no 
bird walk the ground with just the same air the 
crow does. It is not exactly pride; there is no strut 
or swagger in it, though perhaps just a little con- 
descension; it is the contented, complaisant, and 
self-possessed gait of a lord over his domains. All 
these acres are mine, he says, and all these crops; 
men plow and sow for me, and I stay here or go 
there, and find life sweet and good wherever I am. 
The hawk looks awkward and out of place on the 
ground ; the game-birds hurry and skulk ; but the 
crow is at home, and treads the earth as if there 
were none to molest or make him afraid. 

The crows we have always with us, but it is not 
every day or every season that one sees an eagle. 
Hence I must preserve the memory of one I saw 
he last day I went bee-hunting. As I was labor- 
ng up the side of a mountain at the head of a 
valley, the noble bird sprang from the top of a 
liy tree above me and came sailing directly over 
ny head. I saw him bend his eye down upon me, 
nd I could hear the low hum of his plumage as if 
be web of every quill in his great wings vibrated in 
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bin slnnijs,, Irvrl I wntrlunl liiin fi.H Urng iim 

rny oyt* Ih*!*! him. WlH‘a hi* wm fairly I’lrarof 
the iiKHiiitiiiii, hv lii’gim thiil .^wreping Hjitiml imive- 
mcaif In wliirh lie I’Hiulm the sky. Upaml tip lie 
wiaitt willu'Hi! eiicT hreakiiig his niajestii* paise. till 
lie iippeariMl ti> sight seme faraifT nlieii geography, 
witeii he lien! his reurse thithenvnnl iind grmhuillj 
viiiiisliecl ill tlie hliie depths. 'Ilu* eagk* is a hini ef 
liirgi* iilc*ns; lie efulirnees Umg ilistiiiuTs: the* eoiiti- 
iH»iit is his hmiie. I never look iipun tme wilftutil 
emotien ; I h»ll<nv him witli my eye as hmg us I 
fiU'i. I tliiiik ef Ounailu. iif tlie Ctreiil 'Lukes, of 
the Reeky Moiiutiiins, eif the wiki iitid semuhitg 
Heaeimst. Hie waters are liis, niul the wmais and 
tlie iiiueeessihle ilitFs. He piertTs heliiiul tlu* veil 
of the .sloriti, iiiiil his joy is height and ’dejilli iind 
vast spiicTS. 

We go mil 4if fittr way to toiieh iit ii spring run 
ill the edge fjf the wihmIs, iind are hieky to find ii 
uiiigle .Heiirlel Inheliu lingering there. It stsnns id- 
most to light up the gloom with its iiitriise liil of 
f*olor. Beside n dileh in n ftehf lieyond. %ve find the 
great hliie lohelia, imd near it, iiniid the weeds and 
wild grasses mid purple listers, the most lieiiutifiil of 
our fall flowr*rs, the fringed gentian. Wliiil ii mm 
and delieiile* idniost iiristta^rulie ItMik the geiilitiit 
Iiiia iimiil its roarse, tiiikeiiipt surnaiiitiiiigs! 'It lira^s 
not lure the lita% tiiil it lures iitid liolds every piiHs- 
iiig huiiiiiti eye. If we ulrike Ilirrnigh the t%wmr of 
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yonder woods, where the ground is moistened by- 
hidden springs, and where there is a little opening 
amid the trees, we shall find the closed gentian, 
a rare flower in this locality. I had walked this way 
many times before I chanced upon its retreat, and 
then I was following a line of bees. I lost the bees, 
but I got the gentians. How curious this flower 
looks with its deep blue petals folded together so 
tightly, — a bud and yet a blossom! It is the nun 
among our wild flowers, — a form closely veiled 
and cloaked. The buccaneer bumblebee sometimes 
tries to rifle it of its sweets, I have seen the blos- 
som with the bee entombed in it. He had forced 
his way into the virgin corolla as if determined to 
know its secret, but he had never returned with 
the knowledge he had gained. 

After a refreshing walk of a couple of miles we 
reach a point where we will make our first trial, — 
a high stone wall that runs parallel with the wooded 
ridge referred to, and separated from it by a broad 
field. There are bees at work there on that golden- 
rod, and it requires but little manoeuvring to sweep 
one into our box. Almost any other creature rudely 
and suddenly arrested in its career, and clapped 
into a cage in this way, would show great confusion 
and alarm. The bee is alarmed for a moment, but 
the bee has a passion stronger than its love of life or 
fear of death, namely, desire for honey, not simply 
to eat, but to carry home as booty. ‘‘ Such rage of 
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honey in their bosom beats/’ says Virgil. It is quick 
to catch the scent of honey in the box, and as quick 
to fall to filling itself. We now set the box down 
upon the wall and gently remove the cover. The 
bee is head and shoulders in one of the half -filled 
cells, and is oblivious to everything else about it. 
Come rack, come ruin, it will die at work. We step 
back a few paces, and sit down upon the ground 
so as to bring the box against the blue sky as a 
background. In two or three minutes the bee is 
seen rising slowly and heavily from the box. It 
seems loath to leave so much honey behind, and it 
marks the place well. It mounts aloft in a rapidly 
increasing spiral, surveying the near and minute 
objects first, then the larger and more distant, till, 
having circled above the spot five or six times and 
taken all its bearings, it darts away for home. It 
is a good eye that holds fast to the bee till it is fairly 
off. Sometimes one’s head will swim following it, 
and often one’s eyes are put out by the sun. This 
bee gradually drifts down the hill, then strikes off 
toward a farmhouse half a mile away where I know 
bees are kept. Then we try another and another, 
and the third bee, much to our satisfaction, goes 
straight toward the woods. We can see the brown 
speck against the darker background for many 
yards. The regular bee-hunter professes to be able 
to tell a wild bee from a tame one by the color, the 
"'ormer, he says, being lighter. But there is no dif* 
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ference ; they are alike in color and in manner. 
Young bees are lighter than old, and that is all there 
is of it. If a bee lived many years in the woods, it 
would doubtless come to hav^e some distinguishing 
marks, but the life of a bee is only a few months at 
the farthest, and no change is wrought in this brief 
time. 

Our bees are all soon back, and more with them, 
for we have touched the box here and tlierc with 
the cork of a bottle of anise oil, and this fragrant 
and pungent oil will attract bees half a mile or 
more. When no flowers can be found, this is the 
quickest way to obtain a bee. 

It is a singular fact that when the bee first finds 
the hunter’s box, its first feeling is one of anger ; it 
is as mad as a hornet; its tone changes, it sounds 
its shrill war trumpet and darts to and fro, and 
gives vent to its rage and indignation in no uncer- 
tain manner. It seems to scent foul play at once. 
It says, “Here is robbery; here is the spoil of some 
hive, maybe my own,” and its blood is up. But 
its ruling passion soon comes to the surface, its 
avarice gets the better of its indignation, and it 
seems to say, “Well, I had better take possession 
of this and carry it home.” So after many feints 
and approaches and dartings off with a loud angry 
hum as if it would none of it, the bee settles down 
and fills itself. 

It does not entirely cool off and get soberly to 
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work till it has made two or three trips home with 
its booty. When other bees come, even if all from 
the same swarm, they quarrel and dispute over the 
box, and clip and dart at each other like bantam 
cocks. Apparently the ill feeling which the sight 
of the honey awakens is not one of jealousy or 
rivalry, but wrath. 

A bee will usually make three or four trips from 
the hunter’s box before it brings back a companion. 
I suspect the bee does not tell its fellows what it 
has found, but that they smell out the secret; it 
doubtless bears some evidence with it upon its feet 
or proboscis that it has been upon honeycomb and 
not upon flowers, and its companions take the hint 
and follow, arriving always many seconds behind. 
Then the quantity and quality of the booty would 
also betray it. No doubt, also, there are plenty of 
gossips about a hive that note and tell everything. 
“ Oh, did you see that ? Peggy Mel came in a few 
moments ago in great haste, and one of the upstairs 
packers says she was loaded till she groaned with 
apple-blossom honey, which she deposited, and then 
rushed off again like mad. Apple-blossom honey in 
October! Fee, fi, fo, fum! I smell something! Let ’s 
after.” 

In about half an hour we have three well-defined 
lines of bees established, — two to farmhouses and 
one to the woods, and our box is being rapidly 
depleted of its honey. About every fourth bee goes 
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to the woods, and now that they liave k'lirned t!ie 
way thorouf^hly, they do not make tlie Ion**; prc^- 
liininary whirl above the box, but start <Iin‘etly 
from it. The wo<)(!s are ron^h a!!<! dens(‘ and tla^ 
hill steep, and we do not like to follow tlie liiu' of 
bees until we have tried at least to settle the prol>- 
lem as to the distance they go into the woo<1h, — 
whether the tree is on this side (»f tiu* ridge or into 
the dei)th of the forest on thc^ otluT sid(\ So wc^ 
shut up the box wlien it is full of b(*(‘s and vnrry 
it al)out three hundred yards along the wall from 
which we are o})erating. When libtTated, the l>ees, 
as they always will in such <aises, g(i off in the same 
directions they liave been going: tiuw <io rmt seem 
to know that they have lieen movtai. But oilier 
bees have followed our scent, and it is not many 
minutes before a second line to the woods is estab- 
lished. This is called eross»lining tlie bc‘es. Hie 
new line makes a sharj> angle with the other Iin€\ 
and we know at oikt tliat the tree is only a few 
rods in the woods. 'Hie two lines we have estab- 
lished form two sides of a triangh*. wliich the 
wall is the base; at the apex of the triangle, or 
where the two lines meet in thc‘ wiKals, we are sure 
to find the tree. We ipiiekly follow up tliese lincH, 
and where they cross each otlier on the side of 
the liill we scan every tree <*los<*ly. I |>auHe at the 
foot of an oak and examine a hole near the root; 
now the bees are in tliis tree aricJ tlieir entrancxi 
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is on the upper side near the ground not two feet 
from the hole I peer into, and yet so quiet and secret 
is their going and coming that I fail to discover 
them and pass on up the hill. Failing in this direc- 
tion, I return to the oak again, and then perceive 
the bees going out in a small crack in the tree. The 
bees do not know they are found out and that the 
game is in our hands, and are as oblivious of our 
presence as if we were ants or crickets. The indi- 
cations are that the swarm is a small one, and the 
store of honey trifling. In “ taking up ” a bee-tree 
it is usual first to kill or stupefy the bees with the 
fumes of burning sulphur or with tobacco smoke. 
But this course is impracticable on the present occa- 
sion, so we boldly and ruthlessly assault the tree 
with an axe we have procured. At the first blow 
the bees set up a loud buzzing, but we have no 
mercy, and the side of the cavity is soon cut away 
and the interior with its white-yellow mass of comb 
honey is exposed, and not a bee strikes a blow in 
defense of its all. This may seem singular, but it 
has nearly always been my experience. When a 
swarm of bees are thus rudely assaulted with an axe, 
they evidently think the end of the world has come, 
and, like true misers as they are, each one seizes as 
much of the treasure as it can hold; in other words, 
they all fall to and gorge themselves with honey, 
and calmly await the issue. While in this condi- 
tion they make no defense, and will not sting unless 
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taken hold of. In fact, they are as harmless as jSies- 
Bees are always to be managed with boldness and 
decision. Any halfway measures, any timid pok- 
ing about, any feeble attempts to reach their honey, 
are sure to be quickly resented. The popular no- 
tion that bees have a special antipathy toward 
certain persons and a liking for certain others has 
only this fact at the bottom of it : they will sting 
a person who is afraid of them and goes skulking 
and dodging about, and they will not sting a person 
who faces them boldly and has no dread of them. 
They are like dogs. The way to disarm a vicious 
dog is to show him you do not fear him; it is his 
turn to be afraid then. I never had any dread of 
bees, and am seldom stung by them. I have climbed 
up into a large chestnut that contained a swarm in 
one of its cavities and chopped them out with an 
axe, being obliged at times to pause and brush the 
bewildered bees from my hands and face, and not 
been stung once. I have chopped a swarm out of 
an apple-tree in June, and taken out the cards of 
honey and arranged them in a hive, and then dipped 
out the bees with a dipper, and taken the whole 
home with me in pretty good condition, with scarcely 
any opposition on the part of the bees. In reaching 
your hand into the cavity to detach and remove 
the comb you are pretty sure to get stung, for when 
you touch the business end ” of a bee, it will sting 
even though its head be off. But the bee carries 
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tlH‘ iiiiti<lc»tt^ to its ow|i poison. I'lu* hcvst rtMiusIy 
for tioi' sting is luniry, und whrn your hands aro 
lH»HiiHau*rcl with homy, ns they arc sun* to Ih* on 
iiioh orc’iisioiis, the* woumi is .soiirc’c'ly moro piiinfiil 
than flu* prirk of a pin. Assault yotir Iks* tlu‘iu 
boldly with your a\«*, ami you will find tliiit wluai 
tin* liomy is osposod f*v«*rv las* has surrondt'risl, 
iind thr wliolr swarm is coworiug in h(‘lplt*SH 1 h*- 
wildorim'ut and torror. ( >ur tna* yit*lds only a few 
janindH of homy, m»t eiumgli t<» have* lastisl ilu^ 
swarm till Jiuuiary, Imt na matter : we have thn 
less burden to «’nrry. 

In the aft«*rmwm we go nearly half a milt* farther 
along till* ritig** to a eorn fiehi tlmt lies irmni‘diately 
in front of the highest piant i»r tin* moimlaim I'he 
vimv is superb; the ripe nutuiiin Inudseape rolls 
away to the eiist, cut through by tin* gr«*at pliieicl 
river; in the extreme imrlh the wall of the C iilskills 
stiinds out elear ami strong, while in the south the 
iiiiiiiiitidris of the Higlilaiuis hound the view. Hie 
diiy is wiiriiu and l!te In^es rm* very busy lliere in 
tliril iiegleiled eiirner of the ftf»ld. rieli in asters^ 
flenbitiii*. mid gtddenrod. Hie eorn has been etib 
mill tipoii 11 stout Init a few rotls from flu* woods, 
wtiieli here drop- ipiiekly flown from the preeipiioiw 
Iteighls. w"e set viji our beediox, touelied agiiin witli 
the pungent oik In a fe%v imutienfs a lier Itits found 
tl; s!ir eotties up hi leeward, following the sc’eiib 
C,)ti Iriivliig the him, she gtH*s .striiight lowiml the 
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woods. More bees quickly come, and it is not lon^ 
before the line is well established. Now we have 
recourse to the same tactics we employed before, 
and move along the ridge to another field to get 
our cross-line. But the bees still go in almost the 
same direction they did from the corn stout. The 
tree is then either on the top of the mountain or 
on the other or west side of it. We hesitate to make 
the plunge into the woods and seek to scale those 
precipices, for the eye can plainly see what is before 
us. As the afternoon sun gets lower, the bees are 
seen with wonderful distinctness. They fly toward 
and under the sun, and are in a strong light, while 
the near woods which form the background are 
in deep shadow. They look like large luminous 
motes. Their swiftly vibrating, transparent wings 
surround their bodies with a shining nimbus that 
makes them visible for a long distance. They seem 
magnified many times. We see them bridge the 
little gulf between us and the woods, then rise 
up over the treetops with their burdens, swerving 
neither to the right hand nor to the left. It is almost 
pathetic to see them labor so, climbing the moun- 
tain and unwittingly guiding us to their treasures. 
When the sun gets down so that his direction cor- 
responds exactly with the course of the bees, we 
make the plunge. It proves even harder climbing 
than we had anticipated; the mountain is faced 
by a broken and irregular wall of rock, up which 
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pull (UirMt'lvts slowly fiiul (’autiou.sly hy niain 
Htrrn^^fh. In luilf an lunir, the purspiratinii strcani-" 
iiifC from morv ponu we* rraoh lli<‘ Hunnuit. llu: 
triH's horn arr all HiniilK a scaanu! i^nnvtlu ami wv are 
soon <'onvin<*etl tho bet‘H art' not hert\ 'Then tlown 
wt* go on tln» otlu‘r siilo, {iambfimig cl<nvn the HM'ky 
stiiirwavs till we n*neh tpnte a brom! plattam that 
fonuH siitnething like Ibeshoulth'r tif tin* imnmtaiiu 
On tile brink of this there are many large heni- 
IntiiM, ami we sean them el(»Htiy ami rap tipon them 
witli oiir axe, Ihil not a bei' is setm or luainl ; we 
dll no! Heem as near the tree as we wert' in the 
fields below; yet, if some divinity wotdd only whis- 
per tht' faet to ns, we are within n few rtuls of the 
<'oveled wbii’h is not in one of the large hem- 

loekis or oaks flint absorb our attention, but in an 
old slttb or stump tad sik feet Itiglu and wldeh we 
liiive seen mid passed several times vvitlionfc giving 
it. II lhoiight« We go fartlier down the mountain 
liiid bent iibont to the right mid left, mul get enliin- 
gird ill brush and arrested by prindpifTS, and fimdly, 
as the day is nearly spent, give up the seiireli and 
leave Itii* woods ipiile batHed, Imt re.solved to redurn 
on the morrow, llie ne\! day we ^tune tiimk and 
rofiiitirfsee tiperiitioiis in lOi ojaniing in the woods 
welt down on the side of tlie inotiiilniii where \xe 
gave lip the seiirrlt, Onr ho^ is soon swiirining 
%villl the eiiger hers, itial thi^v go hio’k towiircl the 
iiimiilit wa* tiiivr piiastnl. We follow liin'k iiiid eatab- 
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lish a new line, where the ground will peruiit; 
then another and still another, and yet the riddle 
is not solved. One time we are south of them, then 
north, then the bees get up through the trees and 
we cannot tell where they go. But after much 
searching, and after the mystery seems ratluT to 
deepen than to clear up, we chance to pause beside 
the old stump. A bee comes out of a small opening 
like that made by ants in decayed wood, rubs its 
eyes and examines its antennae, as bees always do 
before leaving their hive, then takes flight. At the 
same instant several bees come by us loaded with 
our honey and settle home with that peculiar low, 
complacent buzz of the well-filled insec't. Here, 
then, is our idyl, our bit of Virgil and Theocritus, 
in a decayed stump of a hemlock-tree. Wc could 
tear it open with our hands, and a bear would find 
it an easy prize, and a rich one, too, for we take 
from it fifty pounds of excellent honey. The bees 
have been here many years, and have of course 
sent out swarm after swarm into the wilds. They 
have protected themselves against the weather and 
strengthened their shaky habitation by a copious 
use of wax. 

When a bee-tree is thus ‘"taken up” in the mid- 
dle of the day, of course a good many bees are away 
from home and have not heard the news. Wlien 
they return and find the ground flowing with honey, 
and piles of bleeding combs lying about, they appar- 
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nitly n(»t r<*cc)gui/,e tht* pliic'c, and llunr Brsl 
iiistinrt is h» fall t<i anti fill theinH(dvt\s; thin c!oih\ 
t!u*ir iirxt thtai^^hl nirry it liorne, ho they rise 

up nltiwly tlirtnii^h the hmueheH uf the treen till 
tliey Iiave iittaiutHl an nltituth that eunhleH Ihtau tn 
Hurvt'V tilt* seeiH*, wlitai tht*y stnan to sny» *' Why, 
is luune," aiul tlovvn thc*y eonu* again; In'liohl- 
iiig th<* wreck aiui ruins tauH* mnrt*, tluy still think 
tht*rt* is some mistake, untl gt*t tip a .st*eontl or a third 
tinu* and tluai drop Unek pitifully as In^fore. It is 
the most pat lit*! ie sight of all, the surviving and 
hewildi*ret! 1hh*s struggling to save a few dro{)H of 
their wasted treasures. 

Prt'seittly, if there is anotlier swarm in the WiKHls, 
rtihlwr \m^n appear. You may know them by their 
satny, cdiiiling, df*vil rtiny-c*are hum. It is an ill 
wind that blows nobmiy goo<i, ami they make the 
most of the misfi»rtuiie of their neiglibors, and 
thereby pave the way for their own ruin. Hie 
luinter miirkH tlieir eours 4 % am! tlie ne^ct day looks 
them up. On tins iieeasion the day was 1ml ami 
the honey very fragrant, ami a line of 1.hh*s was soon 
eHtiiblished soiith-'Soutliwest, Haiugh then* was 
iiiiieh n*fuse lioiiey in the tdd stub, iiml lltough 
little golden rills triekhnl down the hill from it. and 
the itriir Itrniiciies iiml saplings were !.H*sitieitn.Hl with 
it when^ ive %%aped our iiiiinlrniUH liiiitds, yet not a 
drop WHS wiislrd. It was a feast to whieh not only 
liriiiey-lMa*s ctinte, but bunibleliet^s, wiisps. liorneta 
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flies, ants. The bumblebees, which at this season 
are hungry vagrants with no fixed place of abode, 
would gorge themselves, then creep beneath the bits 
of empty comb or fragments of bark and pass the 
night, and renew the feast next day. The bum- 
ble-bee is an insect of which the bee-hunter sees 
much. There are all sorts and sizes of them. They 
are dull and clumsy compared with the honey- 
bee. Attracted in the fields by the bee-hunter’s 
box, they will come up the wind on the scent 
and blunder into it in the most stupid, lubberly 
fashion. 

The honey-bees that licked up our leavings on 
the old stub belonged to a swarm, as it proved, 
about half a mile farther down the ridge, and a few 
days afterward fate overtook them, and their stores 
in turn became the prey of another swarm in the 
vicinity, which also tempted Providence and were 
overwhelmed. The first-mentioned swarm I had 
lined from several points, and was following up the 
clew over rocks and through gullies, when I came 
to where a large hemlock had been felled a few 
years before, and a swarm taken from a cavity near 
the top of it; fragments of the old comb were yet 
to be seen. A few yards away stood another short, 
squatty hemlock, and I said my bees ought to be 
there. As I paused near it, I noticed where the 
tree had been wounded with an axe a couple of feet 
from the ground many years before. The wound 
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had partially grown over, but there was an opening 
there that I did not see at the first glance. I was 
about to pass on when a bee passed me making that 
peculiar shrill, discordant hum. that a bee makes 
when besmeared with honey. I saw it alight in 
the partially closed wound and crawl home ; then 
came others and others, little bands and squads of 
them, heavily freighted with honey from the box. 
The tree was about twenty inches through and hol- 
iow at the butt, or from the axe-mark down. This 
space the bees had completely filled with honey. 
With an axe we cut away the outer ring of live 
wood and exposed the treasure. Despite the utmost 
care, we wounded the comb so that little rills of 
the golden liquid issued from the root of the tree 
and trickled down the hill. 

The other bee-tree in the vicinity to which I have 
referred we found one warm November day in less 
than half an hour after entering the woods. It also 
was a hemlock, that stood in a niche in a wall of 
hoary, moss-covered rocks thirty feet high. The 
tree hardly reached to the top of the precipice. The 
bees entered a small hole at the root, which was 
seven or eight feet from the ground. The position 
was a striking one. Never did apiary have a finer 
outlook or more rugged surroundings. A black, 
wood-embraced lake lay at our feet; the long pan- 
orama of the Catskills filled the far distance, and 
the more broken outlines of the Shawangunk range 
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filled tlu' rc'ar. On vvvry Itaiid were jin*ri|iii'es juid 
a wild eoiifu-sioii <»r rtw-kn and Ireen. 

Hie cavity oc’ciijiitH! hy the lH‘es wjih niioiit 
feet and a half haii^ and ei*dd hai in 

diameter. With an axe we cut awaiy tmv ^nidt^ of thi* 
tree, and laid hare itn <-uritmsly wnmght tu-urf <*f 
Imney. It was a lao.st phaidni^ si|:ht. What wind- 
ing and <lc‘vi«nis ways the bees had thrniigh thtif 
palace! What gn^at nuiss<‘s and hlurks i»f sianv- 
white cnnih there were! W'here it was .nealeit u|n 
presenting that slightly dented, uneven snrfaet% it 
IcKiked like s<an!‘ preeiuus un*. When wt* earrted 
a large piiilfiil uf it nut nf tlie wnntls. it sreuieii still 
mort^ like nrtx 

Your native heednniter pnalhattes the distiuiee 
of the tree hy the time the 1 mh» immuiies in milking 
its first trip. But this is no iTriiiin guhle. Vnti iir«* 
always safe in I'aleulating that the tree is inside i*f 
a mile, and you need not as ii rule It ink fnr ymir 
bee's return under ten minutes. One diiy I jucktsl 
up a l)ee in an opening in the wmuls and gave it 
honey, and it tnade tlmn* trips In my box with iiii 
interval of about twelve minuti's liidwetui tlieiri; it 
ndurned alone eac’h time ; the lr<T. %vliicli I iifler- 
ward found, 'vas nhotii lutlf a mile diHtniit 

In lining Ihhvh tlmnigh the w'immIs, the tiictics i»f 
the Imnter arc to pause every twenty or thirty rmis. 
lop away the liranchc^ or cut tlowm Itn* mtd 

set tlie bees to work again. II they still gw forwani 
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he goes forward also, and repeats his observations 
till the tree is found, or till the bees turn and 
come back upon the trail. Then he knows he has 
passed the tree, and he retraces his steps to a con- 
venient distance and tries again, and thus quickly 
reduces the space to be looked over till the swarm 
is traced home. On one occasion, in a wild rocky 
wood, where the surface alternated between deep 
gulfs and chasms filled with thick, heavy growths 
of timber, and sharp, precipitous, rocky ridges like 
a tempest-tossed sea, I carried my bees directly 
under their tree, and set them to work from a high, 
exposed ledge of rocks not thirty feet distant. One 
would have expected them under such circumstances 
to have gone straight home, as there were but few 
branches intervening, but they did not; they labored 
up through the trees and attained an altitude above 
the woods as if they had miles to travel, and thus 
baffled me for hours. Bees will always do this. 
They are acquainted with the woods only from the 
top side, and from the air above ; they recognize 
home only by landmarks here, and in every instance 
they rise aloft to take their bearings. Think how 
familiar to them the topography of the forest sum- 
mits must be, — an umbrageous sea or plain where 
every mark and point is known. 

Another curious fact is that generally you will 
get track of a bee-tree sooner when you are half a 
mile from it than when you are onlj a feiy j^ards. 
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Bees, like us huinnii 5ns<*ets, have little faith in the 
near at hand; they expect In niakt* their hirtmie in 
a distant held, they are lured iiy tla^ reiiH^lt' find 
the difficult, and henee overhnik tlie fhnver iiiitl flu* 
sweet at their very dour. On sevtu-al in'enshms I 
have unwiltini^ly set iny 1h»x witiiin a few pnt'i H tif 
a hee-trt'e and waited lung fur !»ees without getting 
them, when, on remtwing tu a distant field or open- 
ing in the wchhIs, 1 have gut a <dt‘W at une4\ 

I have a tlH‘ury tlint when tjees leavt* the hive, 
unless there is some speeial atiriicliun in some other 
direction, they generally g«» ngainst the wind. I1tev 
would thus have the wind with them when they 
returned home heavily latlen, iiml with tlnrse little 
navigators the <lifTerenee is an impurlnnt one. With 
a full cargo, a stiff liead-wiml is ii great Iiiiulranee, 
but fresh and enipty-hatuled, they eiin fare it %vith 
more ease, Virgil says Ihh*s hear grnvel-Htones ns 
ballast, hut their only Imlhist is their iiumwdmg. 
Hence, when I go lHa*»hiinl!iig, I prefer ti> get It-i 
windward of the woods in wdiieh the swnriii is siip- 
posed to have refuge. 

Bees, like the rnilkman, like to la* near it spring. 
They do water tlunr Imney. esja*eiiitly in it tiry 
time. The lic|Uid is then of eourse tliirker niitl 
sweeter, and will hear dilntiiig, Henee old tiee- 
hunteni look for In^Atevn iilong iiiid iieiir 

spring runs in the woods. I oiii^e fuiiiti! it tree it 
long distance from any water, find the limiey hut} 
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a jHH*iiIiar hiltrr flavor. to it, 1 was (*cai- 

viiic’i'il. hy niiiiwalor suokod froiri tin* fltM’jivtal and 
luaohH’k trot* in whioli thr Hwann wan found. 
In <’uttin^ into tlio tn'o. tho ntirth Htdo of it waa 
fouiiil to ho snturutt'd with wntrr like a Hprin|jj, 
whic’li ran <nif in In^ tlrops. and had ii latter flavor. 
"File Ihhn had thus found n spring or a (‘iHiern in 
tludr own house*. 

Bet*s aiv t*xj iomhJ to nuiny hardsliips and many 
dangers. Winds uml storins prove* as disastrouH to 
them as to either navigatoise. Blaek spidens lie in 
wait for them as do lirigands for travt*Iers. One 
day, fiH I was looking for ii hia* amitl some golden- 
rod, I spieel one partly c'oneeahnl nmler a leaf. Its 
haskets were fall of peiUeiu ami ii elnl not move. 
On lifting up tlie leaf I diseovefeel that a hairy 
spitler WHS amlnislnnl then* and had the Ihh^ hy the 
lliroiit 'File vampire* was evidently afraid of the 
hee*s sting, iiml was holding it hy the throat till 
quite sure of its dt*iith. Virgil speaks of the painted 
H/.iifd. perhaps a speeles of salamander, as an enemy 
of the lioiiey-la'e. We have no li/,ard that destroys 
the her; hnt our tre«*4.ond, ambushed among the 
apple and elierry blossoms, snaps tliem Uj) whole- 
sale. C-iuiek as lightning that subtle but clammy 
longiie darts forth, ami the unsuspeeting bee i« 
gone. Virgil also iicHaises the litmouHe ami the 
ivoodpeeker of pn*yiiig UjMui the bees, and our 
kingbird liw iMHtn ehiirgial with tlie like erime, 
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blit ilie latter devours only the dnnies. The worki^rs 
are either too small and cjuiek h^r it tu* elsi* it drt*atlH 
their stinf>;. 

Vir|>;ih l>y Ihe way, had little rnort* thiiii n eliihrs 
knowledge of the honey-bet*. TIhti* is little fart 
and mu(‘h fal)le in his fourth (it^orgie. If In* hini 
ever kept bees himself, or even visitetl an iijiiarv, it is 
hard to see how he eouhl have lH*Iitn*tHl that flie bee 
in its flight al>road (‘arried a gravtd-sttmt' for balliist: 

“And as when empty barks fm bllhovs fleiit. 

With sandy ballast sailors trim th<* boat : 

So bees bear gravel -stones, whose ptaMing weight 
Steers through the whistling winds their stetnly lliglit;** 

or that, when two colonies unwie %viir lipoii eindi 
other, they issued fortli fnmi tfieir hivi^s led by 
their kings and fouglit in the iiir, strinviug Hit! 
ground with the dead and dying: — 

“Hard hailstones lie not thicker on the phiin. 

Nor shaken oaks such sliowVs of aeorns raifi.'* 

It is quite certain he had never been l«-e hiirtl- 
ing. If he had, we shouhl have luul a fiftii Cieorgie. 
Yet he seems to have known that bees Hoiiieliiiira 
escaped to the woods: — 

“Nor bees are lodged in hives alone, but foiiinl 
In chambers of their own kmeath tin* groiiiic!: 

Their vaulted roofs are hung in 

And in the rotten trunks of hollow treei.** 



an idyl of thh iioney^-bkk 

Wild honc'V in m near like tiune m wild Ihhah uve 
likt* their hroilif*rH in the hive. The «»iilj ditrerenc'o 
is. thill wild honey %h fhivi>red with yotir iidventiirc^ 
whieh inakeM it a little inon? delec’liihle than the 
tlciitieHiic‘ arliele* 
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NATI'llK AND TIIK POETS 

I HAVE Hfiid <tti u fdriinT occasion that “the true 
Itoct knows more about Natun; than the natu- 
ralist. bts-Husc h<> carries her oj>en secrets in his 
heart. Eckermaun could instnict Ooethe in orni- 
thology. but couhl not (Jcu'lhe instruct Eckermann 
in the [tasuiiug and mystery of the bird?” But 
llte jss’ts sometitueM ndy too (s>nfid(‘ntly upon their 
supP'>‘“’<J intuitive knowhslgt^ of nature, and grow 
cureless u|Km the lUTurar-y of the details of their 
pi«-tures. I nin not awan^ that this was ever the 
with (ioelhe; I tliink jt wius not, for as a rule, 
t lu' greater t he the mort; contact and truthful 
will !«• his H{as’ifH*ation». It is the lesser poets 
whi> trip most over their fiwtH. Thus a NewEng- 
laml poet .HiM'aks of “plucking the apple from the 
pine," as if the fiiiteapple grew upon the pine-tree. 
,\ Western |KK't sings i>f th«* hlnehinl in a strain in 
which evf'ry h'ntnre and eharnet eristic of the bird is 
hwli not one trait of the bird is faithfully set down. 
When the robin and the swallow come, he says, the 
blnehird hies him to some mossy old wood, where, 
amiil the deep «eeIu«5on, he i>ours out his song. 
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In a poem by a well-known author in one of the 
popular journals, a hummingbird’s nest is shown 
the reader, and it has hlue eggs in it. A more cau- 
tious poet would have turned to Audubon or Wilson 
before venturing upon such a statement. But then 
it was necessary to have a word to rhyme with 
‘‘view,” and what could be easier than to make 
a white egg “ blue ” ? Again, one of our later poets 
has evidently confounded the hummingbird with 
that curious parody upon it, the hawk or sphinx 
moth, as in his poem upon the subject he has hit 
off exactly the habits of the moth, or, rather, his 
creature seems a cross between the moth and the 
bird, as it has the habits of the one and the plumage 
of the other. The time to see the hummingbird, 
he says, is after sunset in the summer gloaming ; 
then it steals forth and hovers over the flowers. 
Now, the hummingbird is eminently a creature 
of the sun and of the broad open day, and I have 
never seen it after sundown, while the moth is rarely 
seen except at twilight. It is much smaller and less 
brilliant than the hummingbird ; but its flight and 
motions are so nearly the same that a poet, with his 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling, might easily mistake 
one for the other. It is but a small slip in such a 
poet as poor George Arnold, when he makes the 
sweet-scented honeysuckle bloom for the bee, for 
surely the name suggests the bee, though in fact 
she does not work upon it; but what shall we say 
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of tlio IviiiisHH wluH lu lus |Hihlislu‘<l voluTue 

c»laini?i IhjIIi tho yvw uiul Hit* for Ins 

iiafivr Hliito? Or <»f u Mnssnc'lujsotts pod, wlu^ 
tlio snowdrop iin<l llio oar!y primn>.s(' bloom- 
bis nntivo stroiuns, wilh llu‘ or<‘his and 
tlir yrllow vJolot, iiml iiijflvt‘.s tho blaokbird ocmspic- 
tif>u,s iiimmii; Now ICn^land songs! ors ? Onronlinary 
Ytwv is not n 1 1*^*0 al alK bul a bnv spnaiding cvor- 
grot‘n slirnb that um* may stt^p ovor; and as for the 
iiiglitingaba if tliov linvt' tho inooking!>ird in Kan- 
sas, tboy ciui %a‘rv woll <lo without him. Wo have 
fiinaTid vnriolii’S of lilaokhirds, it is true; l)ut when 
iin Amen<‘an pend sp<aiks in n gomu'al way of the 
Hlnrkbinl |>iping or singing in a tm\ as ho would 
speak of u mliin or a spnrnnv, the suggi\slion or 
naninisreiKs* iiwukenetl is always ilial of the blaok- 
bird of English poetry. 

*Tn <lays whrn daisies dts'k tlie ground. 

And blaekbirds whistle <‘lear, 

Willi hoiit*Hf joy our hearts will botnid 
'Po M*v the i'orning year’* 

Kings Burns. I stispeti that the English rt^ader of 
even Home «>r Emei'Hords and EowelTs pewans would 
infer tlinl our hluekbird was idenlieal witli tin* Brit- 
ish HjMH’ies. I refer to these lines of Emiuson:-- 

“Where iirehes grisai the liv<*loag day 
Eelio the liliiekbirds* roundelay 

and to llitse lines fniiii la>well*s IlosalineE’ 
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blackbird whistling overhead 
Thrilled through my brain;” 

and again these from ‘‘ The Fountain of Youth; ” — 

“ T is a woodland enchanted; 

By no sadder spirit 

Than blackbirds and thrushes 

That whistle to cheer it, 

All day in the bushes.” 

The blackbird of the English poets is like our 
robin in everything except color. He is familiar, 
hardy, abundant, thievish, and his habits, manners, 
and song recall our bird to the life. Our own native 
blackbirds, the crow blackbird, the rusty grackle, 
the cowbird, and the red-shouldered starling, are not 
songsters, even in the latitude allowable to poets; 
neither are they whistlers, unless we credit them 
with a ‘‘split-whistle,’’ as Thoreau does. The twr 
first named have a sort of musical cackle and gurgle 
in spring (as at times both our crow and jay have), 
which is very pleasing, and to which Emerson aptly 
refers in these lines from “May-Day:” — 

“The blackbirds make the maples ring 
With social cheer and jubilee” — 

but it is not a song. The note of the starling in 
the trees and alders along the creeks and marshes is 
better calculated to arrest the attention of the casual 
observer; but it is far from being a song or a whistle 
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lik«' that of tlir Eurojuaifi hIaokhir<h <»r our ro})in, 
JtH iuo.Hi fiiiliiliur (*all in liko tin* word ** 

** iMziiiHt,"' iuit it huH a wiki tuuHuad tudr which 
Emcwou hiiH fuihalmcti ia ilm Hue: 

rrdwin^' llalrn liin n /ai /rr/* 

II<‘n* KuH^rHua dis<’riminntcs; tlicrc in iio iiiistiikiag 
luH Idackhird t!uM tiiuo fur tlw Europena .species, 
thougli it is trtii* tlicrc is luitldag fluty or llulc- 
tike in the rctlwia|<^*s voice. 'Hu* flute is nielltnv, 
wliile the ** i>4’cf /re *" of the .Htiirliai; is stnuig iiud 
sharply accHUitts!. llie voica* of the tlirushcs (iiad 
our rtihia aiul the Ktiropena Idaekliird are thrunhcH) 
IS fhitedike. Hctu’c the aptness of this line of Tea- 
aysoa : ~ 

**'rhe mellow ouiset Ihited in the etnu**-- 

the hliickhird heiiij^ the oiis^.el, t>r ou7.eI“eock, m 
Sliakt'speiire eiills liiia. 

In the line which prcHHalcs this, Teaayscm has 
stiiiiiped the cttc’koii: — 

**To Irft iiiift right, 

The euekiMi told his nnme lo nil the hills.”* 

Tlie cuckoo is it lord that %im*s largely in Kriglisli 
p<H*lry% Init he iilwitys has an tspiivtMid look in 
Americitri verse, unless sharply distTiiiiiiiated. We 
have n ctt<4i«i, hut he is a recluse; iind I iiiri 
stirt* the jioels du not know wdteii lie comes or goes, 
while to iimke Itiiti sing fiiniilmrly like the British 
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species, as I have known at least one of our poets to 
do, is to come very wide of the mark. Our bird is 
as solitary and joyless as the most veritable ancho^ 
rite. He contributes nothing to the melody or the 
gayety of the season. He is, indeed, known in some 
sections as the ‘^rain-crow;” but I presume that 
not one person in ten of those who spend their lives 
in the country has ever seen or heard him. He is 
like the showy orchis, or the lady’s-slipper, or the 
shooting star among plants, — a stranger to all but 
the few; and when an American poet says cuckoo, 
he must say it with such specifications as to leave 
no doubt what cuckoo he means, as Lowell does in 
his “Nightingale in the Study:’' — 

“And, hark, the cuckoo, weatlierwise, 

Still hiding farther onward, wooes you.’* 

In like manner the primrose is an exotic in Amer- 
ican poetry, to say nothing of the snowdrop and 
the daisy. Its prominence in English poetry can 
be understood when we remember that the plant 
is so abundant in England as to be almost a weed, 
and that it comes early and is very pretty. Cow- 
slip and oxlip are familiar names of varieties of the 
same plant, and they bear so close a resemblance 
that it is hard to tell them apart. Hence Tennyson, 
in “The Talking Oak:” — 

“As cowslip unto oxlip is. 

So seems she to the boy.” 
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I smile as I note that the woodpecker proves 
a refractory bird to Lowell, as well as to Emer- 
son: — 

Emerson rhymes it with bear, 

Lowell rhymes it with hear, 

One makes it woodpeckair. 

The other, woodpeckear. 

But its hammer is a musical one, and the poets do 
well to note it. Our most pleasing drummer upon 
dry limbs among the woodpeckers is the yellow- 
bellied. His measured, deliberate tap, heard in the 
stillness of the primitive woods, produces an effect 
that no bird-song is capable of. 

Tennyson is said to have very poor eyes, but 
there seems to be no defect in the vision with which 
he sees nature, while he often hits the nail on the 
head in a way that would indicate the surest sight. 
True, he makes the swallow hunt the bee, which, 
for aught I know, the swallow may do in England. 
Our purple martin has been accused of catching 
the honey-bee, but I doubt his guilt. But those of 
our swallows that correspond to the British species, 
the barn swallow, the cliff swallow, and the bank 
swallow, subsist upon very small insects. But what 
a clear-cut picture is that in the same poem The 
Poet’s Song ”) : — 

“The wild hawk stood, with the down on his beak. 
And stared, with his foot on the prey.” 
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It takes a sure eye, too, to see 

“The landscape winking thro’ the heat” — 

or to gather this image: — 

“He has a solid base of temperament; 

But as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wind. 

Though anchor’d to the bottom, such is he;” 

or this : — 

“Arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 

- As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone. 

Running too vehemently to break upon it,” — 

and many other gems that abound in his poems. 
He does not cut and cover in a single line, so far 
as I have observed. Great caution and exact know- 
ledge underlie his most rapid and daring flights. 
A lady told me that she was once walking with 
him in the fields, when they came to a spring that 
bubbled up through shifting sands in a very pretty 
manner, and Tennyson, in order to see exactly how 
the spring behaved, got down on his hands and 
knees and peered a long time into the water. The 
incident is worth repeating as showing how intently 
a great poet studies nature. 

Walt Whitman says he has been trying for years 
to find a word that would express or suggest that 
evening call of the robin. How absorbingly this 
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poet must ha,ve studied the moonlight to hit upon 
this descriptive phrase; — 

“The vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with 
blue; ” 

how long have looked upon the carpenter at his 
bench to have made this poem: — 

“The tongue of his fore-plane whistles its wild ascending 
lisp;’’ 

or how lovingly listened to the nocturne of the 
mockingbird to have turned it into words in “A 
Word out of the Sea”! Indeed, no poet has studied 
American nature more closely than Whitman has, 
or is more cautious in his uses of it. How easy are 
his descriptions! — 

“Behold the daybreak! 

The little light fades the immense and diaphanous 
shadows!” 

“ The comet that came unannounced 

Out of the north, flaring in heaven.” 

“ The fan-shaped explosion.” 

“The slender and jagged threads of lightning, as sudden 
and fast amid the din they chased each other across 
the sky.” 

“Where the heifers browse — where geese nip their food 
with short jerks; 
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Where sundown shadows lengthen over the limitless and 
lonesome prairie; 

Where herds of buffalo make a crawling spread of the 
square miles far and near; 

Where the hummingbird shimmers — where the neck of 
the long-lived swan is curving and winding; 
Where the laughing-gull scoots by the shore when she 
laughs her near human laugh; 

Where band-neck ’d partridges roost in a ring on the 
ground with their heads out.” 

Whitman is less local than the New England poets, 
and faces more to the West. But he makes him- 
self at home everywhere, and puts in characteristic 
scenes and incidents, generally compressed into a 
single line, from all trades and doings and occu- 
pations, North, East, South, West, and identifies 
himself with man in all straits and conditions on 
the continent. Like the old poets, he does not dwell 
upon nature, except occasionally through the vistas 
opened up by the great sciences, as astronomy and 
geology, but upon life and movement and person- 
ality, and puts in a shred of natural history here 
and there, — the “twittering redstart,” the spotted 
hawk swooping by, the oscillating sea-gulls, the 
yellow-crowned heron, the razor-billed auk, the 
lone wood duck, the migrating geese, the sharp- 
hoofed moose, the mockingbird “the thrush, the 
hermit,” etc., — to help locate and define his posi- 
tion. Everywhere in nature Whitman finds human 
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relations, human responsions. In entire consistence 
with botany, geology, science, or what not, he en- 
dues his very seas and woods with passion, more 
than the old hamadryads or tritons. His fields, 
his rocks, his trees, are not dead material, but liv- 
ing companions. This is doubtless one reason why 
Addington Symonds, the young Hellenic scholar of 
England, finds him more thoroughly Greek than 
any other man of modern times. 

Our natural history, and indeed all phases of life 
in this country, is rich in materials for the poet 
that have yet hardly been touched. Many of our 
most familiar birds, which are inseparably associ- 
ated with one^s walks and recreations in the open 
air, and with the changes of the seasons, are yet 
awaiting their poet, — as the high-hole, with his 
golden-shafted quills and loud continued spring 
call ; the meadowlark, with her crescent-marked 
breast and long-drawn, piercing, yet tender April 
and May summons forming, with that of the high- 
hole, one of the three or four most characteristic 
field sounds of our spring; the happy goldfinch, cir- 
cling round and round in midsummer with that 
peculiar undulating flight and calling fer-chicJif -o- 
pee, per-chickf -o-pee, at each opening and shutting 
of the wings, or later leading her plaintive brood 
among the thistle-heads by the roadside ; the little 
indigo-bird, facing the torrid sun of August and 
singing through all the livelong summer day; the 
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contented musical soliloquy of the vireo, like the 
whistle of a boy at his work, heard through all 
our woods from May to September; — 

Pretty green worm, where are you? 
Dusky-winged moth, how fare you. 

When wind and rain are in the tree? 

Cheery o, cheerebly, chee. 

Shadow and sun one are to me. 

Mosquito and gnat, beware you. 

Saucy chipmunk, how dare you 

Climb to my nest in the maple-tree. 

And dig up the corn 
At noon and at morn ? 

Cheery o, cheerebly, chee.” 

Or the phoebe-bird, with her sweet April call and 
mossy nest under the bridge or woodshed, or under 
the shelving rocks ; or the brown thrasher — mock- 
ing thrush — calling half furtively, half archly from 
the treetop back in the bushy pastures : Croquet, 
croquet, hit it, hit it, come to me, come to me, tight 
it, tight it, you’re out, you’re out,” with many 
musical interludes; or the chewink, rustling the 
leaves and peering under the bushes at you ; or 
the pretty little oven-bird, walking round and round 
you in the woods, or suddenly soaring above the 
treetops, and uttering its wild lyrical strain; or, 
farther south, the whistling redbird, with his crest 
and military bearing, — these and many others 
should be full of suggestion and inspiration to our 
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po(*ts. It IS c'nly lat<‘ly that tht‘ robin’s .son|r has 
Ixvn put into portry. Ni>tliin^ <*oul(i !>o luippuT 
than this rendering of it by a nanu'less singer iii 
A Mascpie of Poets:” - 

“\Mien tlu* willows gltann along the brooks. 
And tlH‘ grass grows green in sonny lUM^ks,, 
In the snnslune ainl the rain 
I hear the robin in the lane 
Singing, ‘('heerily. 

('he<‘r np, elusT up; 

('heerily, ehetTily, 

C’heer up.’ 

^‘But the snow is still 
Along the wnills uiui on the hill, 

'Phe days are cold, the nights forlorn. 

For one is here and one is gone, 

‘'Put, tut, C’heerily, 

Cheer up, cheer up; 

Chwrily, cluTrily, 

Cdieer up.* 

*‘When spring hojH*s scaan to w’ane, 

I hear the j<»yful strain 
A song at night, a song at morn* 

A lesson deep to me is borne. 

Hearing, ‘('heerily, 

('luHT up, cheer up; 

Cheerily, cheerily. 

Cheer upd ” 
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The poetic* inti*rpn*lution of nature, which huB 
eoine to he a convenient phras(\ and about which 
the Oxford professor of po<*try has written a hcyok, 
is, of (‘onrse, a myth, or is to he read the otlier 
way. It is tlu* soul the poet interprets, not nature. 
There is nolhin/5f in nature hut what the lH*holder 
supplies. Does the sculptor int(‘rpret the rnarhle 
or his own ideal? Is the inusu* in the instruinent, 
or in the soul of the pi'rfonner? Nature is a dead 
clod until you have hnvillual upon it with your 
genius. You commune with your own soul, not 
wilh woods or waters; they furnish the c’onditions, 
and are what you make them. Did HhelU^y inter- 
pret the song of the skylark, or Keats that of the 
nightingale? I'hey interpreted their own wild, 
yearning lu'urts. 'Fhe tri(*k of the poed is always 
to idealiy;e nature, “—to see it subjectively. You 
cannot find what the poets find in the woods until 
you take the poet's heart to the woods, lie* sees 
nature through a (’oloml glass, s(‘<\s it truthfully, 
but with an indesc'rihuhle (*harm added, the* aure- 
ole of tlie spirit. A tn^e, a <‘loud, a bird, a sunset, 
have no hidden nn^aning that tin* art of the poet is 
to tudoek for us, F/Very pend shall interpret tluuii 
difTercaitly, and interpret them rigidly, heeuuse the 
soul is infinite. IVIiltordH nightingale is not ('oh*- 
ridge’s; liurns’s daisy is not Wordswortlds; Emer- 
son’s Iminhlehee is not IsnveH’s; nor d«M*s Ihinier 
see in nature what llntondto does, nor Veronese 
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what Correggio does. Nature is all things to all 
men. ‘‘We carry within us/’ says Sir Thomas 
Browne, “the wonders we find without,” The 
same idea is daintily expressed in these tripping 
verses of Bryant’s : — 

‘Wet these sweet sounds of the early season 
And these fair sights of its early days, 

Are only sweet when we fondly listen. 

And only fair when we fondly gaze, 

“There is no glory in star or blossom. 

Till looked upon by a loving eye; 

There is no fragrance in April breezes, 

Till breathed with joy as they wander by;” 

and in these lines of Lowell: — 

“What we call Nature, all outside ourselves. 

Is but our own conceit of what we see, 

Our own reaction upon what we feel.” 

“I find my own complexion everywhere.” 

Before either, Coleridge had said : — 

“We receive but what we give. 

And in our life alone doth Nature live; 

Ours is the wedding-garment, ours the shroud;’’ 

and Wordsworth had spoken of 

“The light that never was on sea or land. 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 
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Tluii that was on sou. or land is what 

the [)od. ^ives iis, and is what W(‘ mean hy the |>(Hdi<* 
interpniation of nature, Idle Oxford proft'ssor 
struggles against this view. “It is not true/* he 
says, ‘Mhat nature is a blank, or an uninft'IIigihle 
Hcroll with no meaning of its own hut that whieli 
we put into it from the light of our own transient 
ft‘elings.'* Not a blank, <*ertainly, to llu' scaemtist, 
l)ut full of definite mt'anings and laws, and a store- 
house <if powers and ecamoinies; hut to the poet the 
meaning is wliat he phaisc's to mnkt* it, what it pro- 
vokes in his <»wn soul. 'Fo tin* man of s<’ien<*e it 
is thus and so, and not otherwise; hut the poet 
touelies and goes, and uses nature as a garment 
which he puts c»fT and on. Ihnu'e the s<‘ientifi<* 
ri'ading or interpretation of nature is the only rcml 
one. Says the Soothmyir in “Antony and 
patra:*’ — 

*In Nature’s infinite hcaik of m*rwy ii little iki I 
rtmei/* 

This is seienca* bowed ami n*v<*nuit, awl sjKuiking 
through a gnmi pew^t, 'Fhe }KMi himself diM*s not 
so mucdi rtm<l in iiatun**H hiKik — though he d«H‘s 
this, tmi — as writr his own thoughts lhen\ Nii* 
tim^ reads him, slie is the page iiud he tin* ly|M% and 
she takes tlie impnxssion he gives. Of eoiim* the 
uses the truths of niitim* also, iind lie estnh- 
lishiM his right to them by bringing them home to 
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us with a new and peculiar force, — a quickening < 
kindling force. What science gives is melted in tl 
fervent heat of the poet’s passion, and comes bac 
to us supplemented by his quality and genius. K 
gives more than he takes, always. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 

A NEW NOTE IN THE WOODS 

T here is always a new page to be turned in 
natural history, if one is sufficiently on the 
alert. I did not know that the eagle celebrated 
his nuptials in the air till one early spring day 
I saw a pair of them fall from the sky with talons 
hooked together. They dropped a hundred feet 
or more, in a wild embrace, their great wings 
fanning the air, then separated and mounted aloft, 
tracing their great circles against the clouds. 
‘'Watch and wait” is the naturalist’s sign. For 
years I have been trying to ascertain for a cer- 
tainty the author of that fine plaintive piping 
to be heard more or less frequently, according to 
the weather, in our summer and autumn woods. 
It is a note that much resembles that of our small 
marsh frog in spring, — the hyla ; it is not quite 
so clear and assured, but otherwise much the 
same. Of a very warm October day I have heard 
the wood vocal with it ; it seemed to proceed from 
every stump and tree about one. Ordinarily it is 
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heard only at intervals throughout the woods. 
Approach never so cautiously the spot from which 
the sound proceeds, and it instantly ceases, and 
you may watch for an hour without again hear- 
ing it. Is it a frog, I said, the small tree-frog, the 
piper of the marshes, repeating his spring note, 
but little changed, amid the trees ? Doubtless it is, 
yet I must see him in the very act. So I watched 
and waited, but to no purpose, till one day, while 
bee-hunting in the woods, I heard the sound pro- 
ceed from beneath the leaves at my feet. Keep- 
ing entirely quiet, the little musician presently 
emerged, and, lifting himself up on a small stick, 
his throat palpitated and the plaintive note again 
came forth. ‘‘The queerest frog ever I saw,’’ said 
a youth who accompanied me, and whom I had 
enlisted to help solve the mystery. No ; it was no 
frog or toad at all, but the small red salamander, 
commonly called lizard. The color is not strictly 
red, but a dull orange, variegated with minute 
specks or spots. This was the mysterious piper, 
then, heard from May till November through all 
our woods, sometimes on trees, but usually on or 
near the ground. It makes more music in the woods 
in autumn than any bird. It is a pretty, inoffensive 
creature, walks as awkwardly as a baby, and may 
often be found beneath stones and old logs in the 
woods, where, buried in the mould, it passes the 
winter. (I suspect there is a species of little frog — 
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Pickering's hyla ^ — that also pipes o<‘(*asionally 
ill the woods.) I have disc*ov<‘nHi, also» that we 
have a musical spider. One sunny April day, while 
sealed on tlu' honk'rs of the woods, my attention 
was ailrach'd by a soft, uneerlain, purring sound 
that j>roceeded from the dry leaves at my ft'et. On 
investigating the matter, I found tliat it was made 
by a busy little spidu'. Several of them wer<^ trav- 
eling about over tlu^ leaves, as if in (juest of Siime 
lost cue or s<ht(^ 1. Every monuuit or two they would 
pause, and by some invi.sible means make the low, 
purring sound referre<l to. Dr. J. A. Alhui says the 
common turtle, or land tortoise, also has a not<\ — - 
a loud, shrill, {liping sound. It may yet be dis<*ov- 
ered that there is no silent creature iu nature. 


TUn BAND nOUNKT 


I turned anotluT (to me) nvw pag(' in natural 
liistory, when, during the past season, I made the 
a(*(|uaintance of the sand wasp or From 

boyhood I had known the blaek Imrnet, with his 
large pii|)er nest, and the sjiitt'ful yellow-jacdet, 
with Ins lesser doinic'ile, and had (‘lierislied projWT 
eontempt for tlie various indolent wasps. Hut the 
sand hornet wa.s a new bird, in fact, the harpy 
eagle among inse(‘ts, — and he rrnnle an im|)reHsioii. 
While walking along the road idKHit midsummer, I 


* A plisir ia fch# woociti tJ»# itiiniiww and 

ewiy Ml. 
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iiotiml workiiii^ in the towpafh, where th<* ij^reuiu! 
was rnthiT inc'liiK^d to he tlry and saiiuly, a large 
yellow honief-Iike ins<‘et, !t inadt* a hole the size 
of one's little finger in the hanl* gravt^lly patli beside 
the roadlH'd. When disttjrhetk it aligliftsl on the 
dirt aiul sand in the middle of tin* roatl. I liad 
notiec'd in my walks some small hulh'tdikc^ lioles 
in the field that had jmjned my tairit^sity* ami I 
determined to kt^ep an eye on tliest* insta-ts of tlie 
roadside, I explored their holes, and found tliem 
<|uite shallow, and no mystery at the bottom of 
them. One morning in the latter part t>f July, walk- 
ing that way, I was (juiekly attracted l>y tlie sight 
of a row of little mounds of fine, frt*sldy dug earth 
resting upon tin' grass beside the nan I, a foot or 
more beneath the path. ‘‘Wliat is tliis?" 1 said. 
‘*Mn*e, or sipiirrels, or snakes," said my neiglihor. 
But I eoninH'ted it at onee witli the strange inseefe 
I had seen. Neither mi<‘e nor st|uirrelH work like 
that, and snaki's d<i not dig. Above* eaeh mound 
of earth was a ln>le the size of one's largest finger, 
leading into the hank. While specnilnting about 
the phenomenon, I saw one of the large yidlow 
hornets I had observed (piiekly enter <»ne of the 
holes. That settled the cpiery. While spade and 
hoe were,!: lieing Imnight to dig liim out, another 
hornet appeared, heavy-laden with soim* pnw, and 
flew Immrning nj> and down and aroinnl the plac*e 
where I was standing. I withdrew a little, when 
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he quickly alighted upon one of the mounds of 
earth, and I saw him carrying into his den no less 
an insect than the cicada or harvest-fly. Then 
another came, and after coursing up and down a 
few times, disturbed by my presence, alighted upon 
a tree, with his quarry, to rest. The black hornet 
will capture a fly, or a small butterfly, and, after 
breaking and dismembering it, will take it to his 
nest ; but here was this hornet carrying an insect 
much larger than himself, and flying with ease and 
swiftness. It was as if a hawk should carry a hen, 
or an eagle a turkey. I at once proceeded to dig 
for one of the hornets, and, after following his hole 
about three feet under the foptpath and to the edge 
of the roadbed, succeeded in capturing him and 
recovering the cicada. The hornet weighed fifteen 
grains, and the cicada nineteen ; but in bulk the 
cicada exceeded the hornet by more than half. In 
color, the wings and thorax, or waist, of the hornet 
were a rich bronze; the abdomen was black, with 
three irregular yellow bands ; the legs were large 
and powerful, especially the third or hindmost pair, 
which were much larger than the others, and armed 
with many spurs and hooks. In digging its hole 
the hornet has been seen at work very early in the 
morning. It backed out with the loosened material, 
like any other animal under the same circumstances, 
holding and scraping back the dirt with its legs. 
The preliminary prospecting upon the footpath, 
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which I had observed, stn^nis to luive ticen tlie work 
of the nial(‘s, as it was ctTtainly of tlie siiuiller 
nets, and the ohjtH’t was doubt h*ss to e?^amiiie tlie 
ground, aiu! asciTtain If the place was suifablr for 
nesting. lU* digging two or tlinv iiicfies tlinmgh 
the lianl, gravelly surface of the n»aid, a fine sandy 
loam w'as disc'oviTcd, winch scanned to suit exactly, 
for in a few daiys the main shafts were all starltn! 
in the gnaaisward, evi<iently upon the stnaigth <»f 
the favorable n*port whicli the surveyors had made 
'^rhese wen^ dug by the larger horrH‘ts or females. 
There was but one inhabitant in eat'h lade, and the 
holes were two or three fe<*t apart. One that we 
examined had nim* <'hainbers or galleries at the end 
of it, in each of which were two hnnists, or eighteen 
in all. ''rhe locusts tjf the locality had sufFered gr<*at 
slaughter. Some of them in the hoh‘ or den had 
been eaten to a mcTe shell by tlu’ larvie of the hor- 
net. Under the wing of eiu’li inseet an egg is at- 
taehed ; th<^ egg scam hatcdies, and the grub at onca* 
proceeds to d<*vonr the foot! its thottghfful parent 
luis provided. As it grows, it wt^aves itsrlf ii stirl of 
shell or covinm, in wlih’h, after a time, it undergoes 
its metamorphosis, and <s>me.s out, I think, ii per» 
feet insect towuinl tlie eml of sunimiT. 

I understood now tlie meaning of fhnt sud<lcii cry 
of alarm I had so often lieard proceed from the 
locust or cicada, followed I>y some nbject falling 
and rustling amid the leaves ; the poor inseet wiis 
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doubtless in the clutches of this arch enemy. A 
number of locusts usually passed the night on the 
under side of a large limb of a mulberry-tree near 
by : early one morning a hornet was seen to pounce 
suddenly upon one and drag it over on the top 
of the limb; a struggle ensued, but the locust was 
soon quieted and carried off. It is said that the 
hornet does not sting the insect in a vital part, 
— for in that case it would not keep fresh for its 
young, — but introduces its poison into certain ner- 
vous ganglia, the injury to which has the effect of 
paralyzing the victim and making it incapable of 
motion, though life remains for some time. 

My friend Van, who watched the hornets in my 
absence, saw a fierce battle one day over the right 
of possession of one of the dens. An angry, hum- 
ming sound was heard to proceed from one of the 
holes ; gradually it approached the surface, until 
the hornets emerged locked in each other's embrace, 
and rolled down the little embankment, where the 
combat was continued. Finally, one released his 
hold and took up his position in the mouth of his 
den (of course I should say she and her, as these 
were the queen hornets), where she seemed to chal- 
lenge her antagonist to come on. The other one 
manoeuvred about awhile, but could not draw her 
enemy out of her stronghold ; then she clambered 
up the bank and began to bite and tear off bits of 
grass, and to loosen gravel-stones and earth, and 
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roll them down iitto the month of the disputed |ias 
Hag(\ This <‘aus(ni ilie hesie^cnl lioriul to wit In! raw 
farth(T into Iut hole, when tlie t)thta* <lo\vn 

aiul ilinist in her head, hut hesitatetl to enter. After 
nicjre manonivrin^, the aggresstn* withdrew, ami 
began to bore u hole about a fcH>t from tlie one she 
bad tried to possc*ss herself of by foree. 

Besidi's tlu^ eiea<la, the sand ht»rnet (*aptures 
grasshoppers aiid other largt* instals. 1 Inive uwvr 
met with it befoix' the prt\simt stnnmt*r ( IH70), but 
this y(‘ar I have Inward of its apjHairanee at Sin'eral 
points along the Hudson. 

THK HoniTAHV BKH 

If yon “leave no stone unturned “ in ytnir walks 
througli the fields, you may |H*r<*ham‘<‘ disetiver the 
abode of one of our Holiiary Imh*s. Imit'ed, I have 
often thought wlnit a chapter of natural history 
might Ik? written on “ Life under a Slon«\.** ho miiny 
of our smaller eiXMitim*s take n*f«ge iints, 

erickets, spiders, w’asps, bumblebiH\s, the solitiiry 
bee, mi<K% toads, snakes, an<l newla. What do these 
things do in a <’ountry wlien* there are no stones ? 
A stone makes a gtaxl rmif. a gcwal shield; it is 
water»j'>roof and fire-proof, aiuL until the seiiHon 
be«>mes tcK> rigorous, froHt»pn>of, too. Hie field 
mouse wants no Iwi-ter plaee to lu^si tlnin iitmeiith 
a large, flat stone, ami the bumbk^bee is entirely 
satisfied if she can get jKisHessioii of his okl or abaii- 
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doned quarters. I have even heard of a swarm ol 
hive bees going under a stone that was elevated a 
little from the ground. After that, I did not marvel 
at Samson’s bees going into the carcass or skeleton 
of the lion. 

In the woods one day (it was in November) I 
turned over a stone that had a very strange-looking 
creature under it, — a species of salamander I had 
never before seen, the banded salamander. It was 
five or six inches long, and was black and white in 
alternate bands. It looked like a creature of the 
night, — darkness dappled with moonlight, — and 
so it proved. I wrapped it up in some leaves and 
took it home in my pocket. By day it would barely 
move, and could not be stimulated or frightened 
into any degree of activity ; but at night it was alert 
and wide awake. Of its habits I know little, but 
it is a pretty and harmless creature. Under another 
stone was still another species, the violet-colored 
salamander, larger, of a dark plum-color, with two 
rows of bright yellow spots down its back. It 
evinced more activity than its fellow of the moon- 
bespattered garb. I have also found the little musi- 
cal red newt under stones, and several small, dark 
species. 

But to return to the solitary bee. When you go 
a-hunting of the honey-bee, and are in quest of a 
specimen among the asters or goldenrod in some 
remote field to start a line with, you shall see how 
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iiEiiiC'li lliis nalive Ix'e r<'s(‘iisl)l(\s her cousin of 
the social hive. 'There jippenr to Ix' several varie- 
li(‘s, hnt the one I have in iniiul is just the size (»f 
llu^ honey-bee, and of the same <«;<meral form and 
color, aiul its manner among the flowers is nearly 
the same. On (*lose insix^etion, its color prov(\s to 
l)e lighter, while the tmd<T sid<^ of its abdomen is 
of a ricli bronze, 'rhe body is also flatter and less 
tapering, and the curve inclines upward, rather than 
downward. You perceive it would he the (^asiest 
tlung in the world for the bee to sting an enemy 
perehe<l upon its back. One variety, with a bright 
huff abdomen, is called “sweat-bee” by the labor- 
ers in the field, because it aliglits upon tlieir hands 
atul hare arms wluai llu'y are sw'eaty, ~ doubtless 
in quest of salt. It builds its tu'st in little cavities 
in rails and posts. But the one with the bronze or 
copper bottom builds undcT a stone. I discov- 
ered its iKvst one day in this wise: I was lying on 
tlie ground in a field, watching a line of honey-hec v 
to tlie woods, when my attention was arrested by 
one of these native bees flying about me in a <‘uri- 
ouH, iiHjuiring way. When it returned tlie third 
time, 1 said, “Tluit hec wants someihiiig of me,” 
wliieh proves! to be the <*ase, fe)r I was lying upon 
the entrama’! to its nest. On my getting up, it 
alighted and cTawleel (juiekly home. I turned over 
the stone, whieli was le.s.s than a f(K)t acToss, when 
the nest was partially exposed. It consisted of four 
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cells, built in succession in a little tunnel that had 
been excavated in the ground. The cells, which 
were about three quarters of an inch long and half 
as far through, were made of sections cut from the 
leaf of the maple, — cut with the mandibles of the 
bee, which work precisely like shears. I have seen 
the bee at work cutting out these pieces. She moves 
through the leaf like the hand of the tailor through 
a piece of cloth. When the pattern is detached, she 
rolls it up, and, embracing it with her legs, flies 
home with it, often appearing to have a bundle 
disproportionately large. Each cell is made up of 
a dozen or more pieces: the larger ones, those that 
form its walls, like the walls of a paper bag, are 
oblong, and are turned down at one end, so as to 
form the bottom ; not one thickness of leaf merely, 
but three or four thicknesses, each fragment of 
leaf lapping over another. When the cell is com- 
pleted, it is filled about two thirds full of bee-bread, 
— the color of that in the comb in the hive, but 
not so dry, and having a sourish smell. Upon this 
the egg is laid, and upon this the young feed when 
hatched. Is the paper bag now tied up.^ No, it 
is headed up ; circular bits of leaves are nicely 
fitted into it to the number of six or seven. They 
are cut without pattern or compass, and yet they 
are all alike, and all exactly fit. Indeed, the con- 
struction of this cell or receptacle shows great in- 
genuity and skill. The bee is, of course, unable 
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to numa^e a single section of a leaf large enough, 
when rolled ii|), to form it, and so is obliged to 
construct it of smaller pieces, such as she can carry, 
lapping them one over another. 

A few days lat('r I saw a smaller s})('eies carrying 
fragments of a yt'llow autumn leaf under a stone 
in a cornfi(‘l<l. On <‘xamining the place about sun- 
down to Hve if the bee lodged there, I found her 
snugly enseouccal in a little rude (t 11 that adhered 
to the under side of the stone. TIktc was no pollen 
in it, and 1 half suspected it was merely a berth in 
whicli to pass tlie night. 

These bees do not live even in pairs, but abso- 
lutely alone. They have large baskets on their legs 
in which to carry pollen, an article they are very 
industrious in collecting. 

Why the larger s{)CH*ies above describcal should 
have waited till October to build its nest is a mys- 
tery to me. Perhaps this was the second brood of 
the season, or can it be that the young were not to 
hatch till the following spring? 

THE WEATHEEWISB MttBKIiAT 

I am more than half persuaded that the muskrat 
is a wise little animal, and that on the subject of 
tlie weather, especially, he possesses .some scert^t 
that I should be glad to know. In the fall of 1H7B 
I noticed tluit he built unusually higli and massive 
nests# I noticed them in several different localities. 
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In a shallow, sluggish pond by the roadside, which 
I used to pass daily in my walk, two nests were 
in process of construction throughout the month 
of November. The builders worked only at night, 
and I could see each day that the work had visibly 
advanced. When there was a slight skim of ice over 
the pond, this was broken up about the nests, with 
trails through it in different directions where the 
material had been brought. The houses were placed 
a little to one side of the main channel, and were 
constructed entirely of a species of coarse wild 
grass that grew all about. So far as I could see, 
from first to last they were solid masses of grass, 
as if the interior cavity or nest was to be excavated 
afterward, as doubtless it was. As they emerged 
from the pond they gradually assumed the shape 
of a miniature mountain, very bold and steep on 
the south side, and running down a long, gentle 
grade to the surface of the water on the north. One 
could see that the little architect hauled all his 
material up this easy slope, and thrust it out boldly 
around the other side. Every mouthful was dis- 
tinctly defined. After they were two feet or more 
above the water, I expected each day to see that 
the finishing stroke had been given and the work 
brought to a close. But higher yet, said the builder. 
December drew near, the cold became threatening, 
and I was apprehensive that winter would suddenly 
shut down upon those unfinished nests. But the 
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wise rats kiH‘W lK'tt<*r than I tluw lind 
private* at!vi<*i‘s fnau lu-adquarttas, that I km w iiut 
of. I'iiially, alnHi! tlto (»tli of Drormhor, tho nosts 
assnriH*(l <’<»riipl<*liun ; tin* norfhrni irn'lino was ah 
sotImhI <»r earrh'd up» and i‘arh sfrurturo horanu* 
II massive throe* <»r four foe*! hi|.,du tin* 

lar|(<‘st iu‘st tlu* kiml I hmi «*\e‘r sta^n. I><h*s if 
nK*an a s<*v<*r<* winteT r I impiinsl. An <»!<! farme*r 
said it nH‘ant “ln‘^h wntor/’ and !n* was ri^^ht im<H\ 
at l(‘ast» ha* in a few elays afte*rward w«* liael the 
heavi(*st rainfall known in this .seeilem fm* half a 
century^ I'lu* (’ret^ks rose* to an almewl unpn*e<*~ 
d(*nteM! h(*i^ht. 'riu* shi|x^is)i pmal heeamt* a se*(*th- 
ing, turbulent water-course; graelunlly the* angry 
element er(*pt up the sid<*s uf tlii’se lake* dwe*l!iiigs, 
tilk ’whe*n tlu* rain eeaseab abeait hnir eTe'hwk* Ihew 
showed above the fitMal ne> larger than a luanks hat. 
During the night the elumnel shifteel til! Uu* main 
eiirremt swept over them* unel next day not a ve*,Htige» 
of the nests was to he* s<*en; tln*y had getiu* dtnvn- 
stream, as Ime! many other elwellings of n Ie*ss te*m« 
porary eharad-er. llie rats hue! hutll wise^Iy. nml 
woulel have h(*en p<‘rf**<*tlv s<*eure against any ordi- 
nary liigli water, l)ut who <*iin fon*see* ii flood ? Hie 
oldest traditions of tlteir raca* e.li<! md run hiiek !«» 
tlie time of HU<*h a visitation. 

Nearly ii W'e*ek iift.<*rwiinl another dw«*!Iiiig wiis 
begun, well away fnun the tn*ii«*iic*rotis eiianite!, 
but the areliiteets did not wairk at it with mii<*!i 
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hoar! : the nialcM'ial was very scaroo, the ice hln- 
; and la'l’en* ilu‘ hascaiuait story was fairly 
firiishe<l, VViiiUa' ha,<l tlu' pond uinha* his lock and 
key. 

Ill oth(‘r l(>ealiti<\s 1 iiotieed that, where tlie nests 
wen^ pla(*(‘d on tlie banks of strc^anis, they were 
nuule seeur(‘ a<i;ainst thi' floods by beiu^ built amid 
a small eluin|> of bush<\s. When llu' fall of 1879 
earne, the muskrats were very tardy about be^jjin- 
nin^ their hous(\ laying the (‘orneixstone — or the 
corner-. sod about I)<‘eemb<‘r 1, and eontimiin^ the 
work slowly and indilferently. On the l/5th of 
the month the m^st was not yet rmislaHl. ''Phis, I 
said, imlieates a mild winter; and, sine enou<i;h, 
the season was erne of the mildest known for manj; 
years. Hie rats had little use for tlu'ir hou.se. 

A^ain, in the fall of IHHtb while the weather- 
wise were- waf(l»;ing their heads, some forec'astin^ a 
mild, some a severe winter, I wateluHl with intcTest 
for a si^n from my muskrats. About November I, 
a month c^arlier than the- previous year, they be|^au 
tlieir nest, and worke<l at it with a will. They ap- 
jH'ared to have just got tidings of what wa.s (’om- 
ing. If I had taktm the hint so palpably given, 
my (’elery would not have Iktu frozen up in the 
groinul, and my apples <*aught in unprotesied pla(’«\s, 
Wlum tlie eold wave .struc*k us, about Noveinlier 
Id, my four-legged ** I»told-you»so".H laid mairly 
eompleted their dwelling; it la«‘ke<I only the ridgey 
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Inmnl, no to npeak; it iuh^cUh! a little lopping .nil/’ 
to give it H fiiiisluHl look. Bui tlii.s it iievt*r gut. 
lli<* winter had c'oine to stay* and il wai\ed more 
aiul more sevens till the tinpreeeileiileil eold of 
the last cl.ay.H of Deeeinber must have nslonislii'd 
even the wise muskrats in their snug retreat. I 
approached their nest at this tiims a white mound 
np<m the white, deeply frozen surfnec* of Iht* pond, 
and wondered if tliere was any life in tlial ap|>ar- 
ent sepiilelire. I thmsi my widking%sli«'k sliarjdy 
into it, wlien there was a rustle and a s|diish into 
the Walter, as the cMS’upant made Ids esc ape. What 
a damp basement that house has, I thought, aiid 
what a {niy to mut a peac^eful neighbor out of his 
IhmI in this weather, am! into nnvh a stult* of tilings 
as this! But water dims not wet the imiskriil ; his 
fur is eluinned, iiml not a dro|> penetrates it. 

When.5 tlie ground is favorable, the iiiuskralH do 
not build tliese mound-like nests, but burrow into 
the bank a long dislartee, and establisli llietr winter- 
quarters tln^re. 

Shall we not say* then, in view of the above 
tliat tins little <Teature is wnaitlierwise ? Hie hilling 
of the mark twice might in* men* good liiek; but 
three bnirs«eyes in sne(*essiori is mil ii turn* eoiii- 
eidenre; it is a proof of skill. Hie niiiskriti is not 
found in the Old World, which is a little singtilfir, 
as other ruts ho alanind then*, mid ns IIiohc slow- 
going English streams i?s{Ha*ially, with tlieir gfiimy 
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banks, are so well suited to him. The water-rat of 
Europe is smaller, but of similar nature and habits. 
The muskrat does not hibernate like some rodents, 
but is pretty active all winter. In December I 
noticed in my walk where they had made excur- 
sions of a few yards to an orchard for frozen apples. 
One day, along a little stream, I saw a mink track 
amid those of the muskrat; following it up, I pre- 
sently came to blood and other marks of strife upon 
the snow beside a stone wall. Looking in between 
the stones, I found the carcass of the luckless rat, 
with its head and neck eaten away. The mink had 
made a meal of him. 

CHEATING THE SQUIRRELS 

For the largest and finest chestnuts I had last 
fall I was indebted to the gray squirrels. Walking 
through the early October woods one day, I came 
upon a place where the ground was thickly strewn 
with very large unopened chestnut burrs. On ex- 
amination, I found that every burr had been cut 
square off with about an inch of the stem adhering, 
and not one had been left on the tree. It was not 
accident, then, but design. Whose design.^ The 
squirrels’. The fruit was the finest I had ever seen 
in the woods, and some wise squirrel had marked 
it for his own. The burrs were ripe, and had just 
begun to divide, not ‘‘threefold,” but fourfold, “to 
show the fruit within.” The squirrel that had taken 
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all this pains had evidently reasoned with him- 
self thus: ‘‘Now, these are extremely fine chest- 
nuts, and I want them; if I wait till the burrs open 
on the tree, the crows and jays will be sure to carry 
off a great many of the nuts before they fall; then, 
after the wind has rattled out what remain, there 
are the mice, the chipmunks, the red squirrels, the 
raccoons, the grouse, to say nothing of the boys 
and the pigs, to come in for their share; so I will 
forestall events a little: I will cut off the burrs 
when they have matured, and a few days of this 
dry October weather will cause every one of them 
to open on the ground; I shall be on hand in the 
nick of time to gather up my nuts.” The squirrel, 
of course, had to take the chances of a prowler like 
myself coming along, but he had fairly stolen a 
march on his neighbors. As I proceeded to collect 
and open the burrs, I was half prepared to hear an 
audible protest from the trees about, for I constantly 
fancied myself watched by shy but jealous eyes. It 
is an interesting inquiry how the squirrel knew the 
burrs would open if left to lie on the ground a few 
days. Perhaps he did not know, but thought the 
experiment worth trying. 

The gray squirrel is peculiarly an American pro- 
duct, and might serve very well as a national 
emblem. The Old World can beat us on rats and 
mice, but we are far ahead on squirrels, having 
five or six species to Europe’s one. 
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THH HKVLAHK ON TIHO HII1>H{)N 

My iioU' lHiok of lli(‘ past season is <‘nri( lic(l with 
11 h‘ unusual inciilcuil of an En^^lish skylark in full 
son«»; al)ovc an Esopus rn<‘a.(low. I was poking about 
a marshy place in a low (ichl one morning in early 
l\Iay> when, through tlie maze of bird-voices, — 
laught('r of robins, call of meadowlarks, song of 
boI)olinks, ditty of sjjarrows, whistle of orioles, twit- 
t<u' swallows, with which the air was filled, 
my ear siukhudy caught an unfamiliar strain. I 
paustsl to listeii: can it be po.ssil>I(‘, 1 thought, that 
1 hear a lark, or am I dreaming? I'Ik' soiig ('ame 
from the air, above a wide, low meadow many 
lumdrcsl yards away. Withdrawing a few pa(‘es to 
a mort‘ td<»vat<Hl position, I bent my eye and ear 
eagerly in tluit direction. Yes, that unstinted, jubi- 
lant, skyward, multitudinous song (‘an be none 
othcT than tlu' lark’s! Any of our native songsters 
would hav<* (‘eased while I was listening, I*ri»sently 
I was fortuniiU" enough to (‘ateli sight of the bird, 
lie liad nau’lMsl his elimaK in the sky, and was 
hanging with (jnivering wings bemaith a sitiall 
white (’loud, against which his fonti was clearly 
r<*V(mh*d. I had s(‘eri and luaird the lark in Eng- 
land, else I shcaild still have Ihhui in dould about 
the identity of tins singtT. While I was elimbing 
a fenc’e I was oldiged to take my c^ye fnun the 
bird, and when I looked again tlie song had ceased 
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mul \hv lark had pnie. 1 was socnt in tin* nu'udow 
uIhiw' whi<'h 1 had heard liini. and ilw first l»ird I 
fluslu'd was the lark. 

!Iow siranjixe Iu‘ lunked to niy eyt‘ i i iisr the iuas« 
(iiliiu^ ^(‘iidc'i* iHsaiUM" it was n iiink' bird, liut mi 
Irishman lahoriniij in the field, to whom 1 n^lated 
my disc’ovm'y, spukt' tonehini^ly of the hint as '‘ she/' 
and 1 notici' tlmt the ol<l poets dti tln^ samai; his 
long, sharp win|i^s, ami soim*thin|j!: in his nuuiner of 
flight siiggestiHi a shore hire!. I followed !iim ahoni 
tiu' meadow and got siweral smdelH‘s of stmg out 
of hinu hut not again tlie soaring, skyward flight 
and copious musical .shower. By npptairing to pass 
by, I several times got within a few“ yanis of him; 
as I drew lu'ar lie would s<|uat in tlie stuldde, ami 
then smidenly start up, luid* wIh ii fairly hiunelHsh 
sing hrudly till he alighted again fifteen or twenty 
rods away. I eamc^ twice the ncKt tiny itm! Iwit'e 
the next, and emdi time fouml the lark in the 
meadow or heard his .song from the air or the sky. 
What was «\speeially interesting was that the lark 
had singled out with afreedion one of our niitivr 
binls, and the one that most ri^seinbled its kiiid, 
nanu'ly, the vespiT s|>nrrow, or grass fim li. d'o this 
binl I saw him |iaying his addiTsses with tli<^ great* 
est assiduity. He would folhnv it alHiul find hover 
above it, and liy many gentle imlireelioiis seek 
to approac’li it. But the .sparrow' was shy, find evi« 
dently did not know what to make of Iiit (list in- 
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guished foreign lover. It would sometimes take 
refuge in a bush, when the lark, not being a percher, 
would alight upon the ground beneath it. This 
sparrow looks enough like the lark to be a near 
relation. Its color is precisely the same, and it has 
the distinguishing mark of the two lateral white 
quills in its tail. It has the same habit of skulk- 
ing in the stubble or the grass as you approach; it 
is exclusively a field-bird, and certain of its notes 
might have been copied from the lark’s song. In 
size it is about a third smaller, and this is the most 
marked difference between them. With the nobler 
bipeds, this would not have been any obstacle to 
the union, and in this case the lark was evidently 
quite ready to ignore the difference, but the sparrow 
persisted in saying him nay. It was doubtless this 
obstinacy on her part that drove the lark away, for, 
on the fifth day, I could not find him, and have 
never seen nor heard him since. I hope he found 
a mate somewhere, but it is ejuite improbable. The 
bird had, most likely, escaped from a cage, or, 
maybe, it was a survivor of a number liberated some 
years ago on Long Island. There is no reason why 
the lark should not thrive in this country as well 
as in Europe, and, if a few hundred were liberated 
in any of our fields in April or May, I have little 
doubt they would soon become established. And 
what an acquisition it would be! As a songster, 
the lark is deserving of all the praise that has been 
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bestowed upon him. lie would not add so rnucli 
to the harmony or melody" of our Ijird-choir as he 
would add to its hlithesomcness, joyousness, and 
power. His voice is the jocund and inspiring voice 
of a spring morning. It is like a ceaseless and 
hilarious clapping of hands. I was much interested 
in an account a friend gave me of the first skylark 
he heard while abroad. He had been so full of 
the sights and w^onders of the Old World that he 
had quite forgotten the larks, when one day, as he 
was walking somewhere near the sea, a brown bird 
started up in front of him, and mounting upward 
began to sing. It drew his attention, and as the 
bird went skyward, pouring out his rapid and jubi- 
lant notes, like bees from a hive in swarming-tirne, 
the truth suddenly flashed upon the observer. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “that is a sky- 
lark; there is no mistaking that bird.” 

It is this unique and unmistakable (diaracder of 
the lark’s song, and its fountain-like sparkle and 
copiousness, that are the main sources of its charm, 

NOCTURNAL INSECTS 

How the nocturnal insects, the tree-crickets and 
katydids, fail as the heat fails ! They are musicians 
that play fast or slow, strong or feeble, just as the 
heat of the season waxes or wanes; and they play 
as long as life lasts: when their music ceases, they 
are dead. The katydids begin in August, and cry 
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with great vigor and spirit, “Katy-did,” “Katy- 
did,” or “Katy-did n’t.” Toward the last of Sep- 
tember they have taken in sail a good deal, and cry 
simply, “Katy,” “Katy,” with frequent pauses 
and resting-spells. In October they languidly gasp 
or rasp, '‘Kate,” ‘‘Kate,” "Kate,” and before the 
end of the month they become entirely inaudible, 
though I suspect that if one’s ear were sharp enough 
he might still hear a dying whisper, “Kate,” 
“Kate.” Those cousins of Katy, the little green 
purring tree-crickets, fail in the same way and at 
the same time. When their chorus is fullest, the 
warm autumn night fairly throbs with the soft lull- 
ing undertone. I notice that the sound is in waves 
or has a kind of rhythmic beat. What a gentle, 
unobtrusive background it forms for the sharp, 
reedy notes of the katydids ! As the season ad- 
vances, their life ebbs and ebbs: you hear one here 
and one there, but the air is no longer filled with 
that regular pulse-beat of sound. One by one the 
musicians cease, till, perhaps on some mild night 
late in October, you hear — just hear and that is 
all — the last feeble note of the last of these little 
harpers. 

LOVE AND WAR AMONG THE BIEDS 

In the spring movements of the fishes up the 
stream, toward their spawning-beds, the females are 
the pioneers, appearing some days in advance of 
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the males. With the birds the reverse is the case, 
the males coming a week or ten days before the 
females. The female fish is usually the larger and 
stronger, and perhaps better able to take the lead; 
among most reptiles the same fact holds, and 
throughout the insect world there is to my know- 
ledge no exception to the rule. Among the birds, 
the only exception I am aware of is in the case of 
the birds of prey. Here the female is the larger 
and stronger. If you see an exceptionally large 
and powerful eagle, rest assured the sex is feminine. 
But higher in the scale the male comes to the front 
and leads in size and strength. 

But the first familiar spring birds are CQcks; 
hence the songs and tilts and rivalries. Hence also 
the fact that they are slightly in excess of the other 
sex, to make up for this greater exposure; appar- 
ently no courting is done in the South, and no 
matches are prearranged. The males leave irreg- 
ularly without any hint, I suspect, to the females 
as to when and where they will meet them. In 
the case of the passenger pigeon, however, the two 
sexes travel together, as they do among the migrat- 
ing water-fowls. 

With the song-birds, love-making begins as soon 
as the hens are here. So far as I have observed, 
the robin and the bluebird win their mates by gentle 
and fond approaches; but certain of the sparrows, 
notably the little social sparrow or ‘"chippie,’' ap- 
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pear to carry t!u' case by storra. Tlie saiae proc^mb 
iag may be ol)S(‘rve<l among the English sparrows, 
now fairly esiablishe<l on onr soil. 'Fwo or three 
mal(\s beset a female, and a n^gnlar scullle ensues 
The poor bird is pulled and JosIUhI and cajoled 
amid what appears to be \\xv greatest mirth and 
hilarity of her audacious suitt>rs. Her plumage is 
plucked and ruffhal; the rivals roll over each other 
and over her; she extri(ait(\s herstdf as b(\st she can, 
and seems to say c^r scTcam “no/’ “no/’ to every 
one of tliern with great emphasis. What finally 
determines lier choice would bc^ hard to say. Our 
own sparrows are far less noisy and obstreperous, 
but the same little comedy in a milder form is often 
ena(‘ted among them. Wlien two males have a tilt, 
they rise sevc^ral feet in the air, heak to lieak, and 
se<?k to deal eac*h other blows as tlu^y mount. I 
have seen two male (diewinks faeing eaeli other 
and wrathfully impelk^l upward in the sam<^ man- 
ner, while the female that was the bone of (conten- 
tion between tliem regardcnl tliem unconeernwlly 
from the near bushes. 

Tlie lioholink is also a pre(*ipilat«' and impetuous 
wooer. It is a trial of speish as if (hc‘ huuale were 
to say, “(kitch me and I am yours/’ and she s<‘ur- 
ries away with all her miglit ami main, often with 
three or four dusky knights in liot pursuit. Wlien 
she takes to eovt^r in the grass, t tierce is gcnierally 
a scpnihlde “ down among the tickle tt>ps/’ or under 
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t!u‘ htittcTC‘U[>s, and ” \VinttTS(*<‘h!<* <sr 
die’’ is thr wiiuHT. 

In nuirkcNl conlrast to this violt'ii! lovt^ rnakiii^ 
are the so<‘iaI and fi*stive reunions of tin* i^ajltiflncht^s 
iihoul rtiaiing tinu‘. All the hinls of a nei^^lihorhood 
Ij^alher in a tn^etop, an<l tlu‘ trial apparonfly iioeoiues 
one of v<)i(‘(* and son^. I'lie <*t)ntest is a most 
friendly and happy one; all is harnniny and gavi^ty. 
11 h^ female's chirrup and twitter, and uttcT llicir con- 
fiding //anv/cy,’' w hile t!u‘ inort' gayly 

elressed males sepienk and warble in the mewt dt'liglit- 
ful strain, d'lu' mat<‘hes are apparently nl! made 
and puhlish(‘d during tln*se gatht'rings; tnerybody 
is in a happy frame (»f mind ; then* is no j<*idcnisy\ 
and no rivalry but to see who shall be gayc*st. 

It often happens among the birds that tlu* male 
has a rival after the nuptials have Inam ei'h'bratecl 
and the work of housekeeping fairly begun. Every 
season a pair of plurbediirds have built th«*ir lu'st 
on an elbow in the .spouting beinaith the eaves ijf 
my lioiise. 'Tlie \n\si .spring a belated inak' made' 
desperate efforts to supplant the lawful mule iiml 
gain possession of the unfmislted nest. lli«Te was 
a battle foiiglit about the premises every hour in 
the day for at least a week. The antiig«iiiistH wonkl 
frequently grapple and fall to tlie ground, mid ket'p 
their hold like two dogs. On on«^ siicli ott’iision I 
earne near covering thmn wit It my lint. I believe 
the intruder was finally worstol and wiiliclrtm^ from 
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the place. One noticeable feature of the affair was 
the apparent utter indifference of the female, who 
went on with her nest-building as if all was peace 
and harmony. There can be little doubt that she 
would have applauded and accepted the other bird 
had he finally been the victor. 

One of the most graceful of warriors is the robin. 
I know few prettier sights than two males challen- 
ging and curveting about each other upon the grass 
in early spring. Their attentions to each other are 
so courteous and restrained. In alternate curves and 
graceful sallies, they pursue and circumvent each 
other. First one hops a few feet, then the other, 
each one standing erect in true military style while 
his fellow passes him and describes the segment 
of an ellipse about him, both uttering the while a 
fine complacent warble in a high but suppressed 
key. Are they lovers or enemies? the beholder 
wonders, uiitil they make a spring and are beak 
to beak in the twinkling of an eye, and perhaps 
mount a few feet into the air, but rarely actually 
delivering blows upon each other. Every thrust b 
parried, every movement met. They follow each 
other with dignified composure about the fields or 
lawn, into trees and upon the ground, with plumage 
slightly spread, breasts glowing, their lisping, shrill 
war-song just audible. It forms on the whole the 
most civil and high-bred tilt to be witnessed during 
the season. 
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When the cock-robin makes love he is the same 
considerate, deferential, but insinuating gallant. 
The warble he makes use of on that occasion is the 
same, so far as my ear can tell, as the one he pipes 
when facing his rival. 

FOX AND HOUND 

I stood on a high hill or ridge one autumn day 
and saw a hound run a fox through the fields far 
beneath me. What odors that fox must have shaken 
out of himself, I thought, to be traced thus easily, 
and how great their specific gravity not to have 
been blown away like smoke b}" the breeze! The 
fox ran a long distance down the hill, keeping 
within a few feet of a stone wall ; then turned a 
right angle and led ojBF for the mountain, across a 
plowed field and a succession of pasture lands. In 
about fifteen minutes the hound came in full blast 
with her nose in the air, and never once did she 
put it to the ground while in my sight. When 
she came to the stone wall, she took the other side 
from that taken by the fox, and kept about the 
same distance from it, being thus separated several 
yards from his track, with the fence between her 
and it. At the point where the fox turned sharply 
to the left, the hound overshot a few yards, then 
wheeled, and, feeling the air a moment with her 
nose, took up the scent again and was off on his 
trail as unerringly as Fate. It seemed as if the fox 
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must have sowed himself broadcast as he went along, 
and that his scent was so rank and heavy that it 
settled in the hollows and clung tenaciously to the 
bushes and crevices in the fence. I thought I ought 
to have caught a remnant of it as I passed that way 
some minutes later, but I did not. But I suppose it 
was not that the light-footed fox so impressed him- 
self upon the ground he ran over, but that the sense 
of the hound was so keen. To her sensitive nose 
these tracks steamed like hot cakes, and they would 
not have cooled off so as to be undistinguishable for 
several hours. For the time being, she had but 
one sense : her whole soul was concentrated in her 
nose. 

It is amusing, when the hunter starts out of a 
winter morning, to see his hound probe the old 
tracks to determine how recent they are. He sinks 
his nose down deep in the snow so as to exclude 
the air from above, then draws a long full breath, 
giving sometimes an audible snort. If there remains 
the least eflBiuvium of the fox, the hound will deteci 
it. If it be very slight, it only sets his tail wagging: 
if it be strong, it unloosens his tongue. 

Such things remind one of the waste, the friction, 
that is going on all about us, even when the wheels 
of life run the most smoothly. A fox cannot trip 
along the top of a stone wall so lightly but that he 
will leave enough of himself to betray his course to 
the hound for hours afterward. When the boys 
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play ‘'hare and hounds,” the hare scatters bits of 
paper to give a clew to the pursuers, but he scatters 
liimself much more freely if only our sight and 
scent were sharp enough to detect the fragments. 
Even the fish leave a trail in the water, and it is said 
the otter will pursue them by it. The birds make a 
track in the air, only their enemies hunt by sight 
rather than by scent. The fox baffles the hound 
most upon a hard crust of frozen snow; the scent 
will not hold to the smooth, bead-like granules. 

Judged by the eye alone, the fox is the lightest 
and most buoyant creature that runs. His soft 
wrapping of fur conceals the muscular play and 
effort that is so obvious in the hound that pursues 
him, and he comes bounding along precisely as if 
blown by a gentle wind. His massive tail is carried 
as if it floated upon the air by its own lightness. 

The hound is not remarkable for his fleetness, 
but how he will hang ! — often running late into 
the night, and sometimes till morning, from ridge 
to ridge, from peak to peak; now on the mountain, 
now crossing the valley, now playing about a large 
slope of uplying pasture fields. At times the fox 
has a pretty well-defined orbit, and the hunter 
knows where to intercept him. Again, he leads off 
like a comet, quite beyond the system of hills and 
ridges upon which he was started, and his return 
is entirely a matter of conjecture; but if the day be 
not more than half spent, the chances are that tiie 
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fox will he hack Ix'fore iii^lit, th()np,ii the sports 
niarrs pa,tienec scklotn holds out that long. 

The hound is a most interesting dog. How sol- 
emn and long-visaged lie is, — how |)eaeeful and 
well-disposed ! He is the Quaker among dogs. All 
the vi(‘iousness and eiirrishness seem to have l)cen 
wcHxled out of him; he seldom quarrels, or fights, 
or plays, like other dogs. ^I'wo strange hounds, 
meeting for the first time, behave as civilly toward 
ea(‘h other as two men. I know a liound that lias 
an ancient, wrinkled, human, far-away look that 
reminds one of the bust of Homer among the Elgin 
marbles. He looks like the mountains toward which 
his heart yearns so much. 

Tlie hound is a great pu/.zle to the farm dog; tlie 
latter, attracted by his baying, comes barking and 
snarling up through the fields, bent on picking a 
quarrel; he intercepts the hound, snubs and insults 
and annoys him in every way possible, but the 
hound heeds him not: if the dog attacks him, he 
gets away as best he can, and goes on with tlie trail; 
the cur liristles and barks and struts alxnit for a 
while, then goes back to the house, evidently tliink- 
ing the hound a lunatic, whicdi lie is for the time 
being, — a monomaniac, the slave and victim of one 
idea. I saw the master of a hound one day arrest 
him in full (‘ourse, to give one of tlie hunters time 
to g('t to a certain runway; the dog cried and strug- 
gled to fret^ himself, and would listen to neillier 
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threats nor caresses. Knowing he must be hungry, 
I offered him my lunch, but he would not touch it. 
I put it in his mouth, but he threw it contemptu- 
ously from him. We coaxed and petted and reas- 
sured him, but he was under a spell; he was bereft 
of all thought or desire but the one passion to pur- 
sue that trail. 


THE TREE-TOAD 

We can boast a greater assortment of toads and 
frogs in this country than can any other land. What 
a chorus goes up from our ponds and marshes in 
spring! The hke of it cannot be heard anywhere 
else under the sun. In Europe it would certainly 
have made an impression upon the literature. An 
attentive ear will detect first one variety, then 
another, each occupying the stage from three or 
four days to a week. The latter part of April, 
when the h'ttle peeping frogs are in full chorus, one 
comes upon places, in his drives or walks late in 
the day, where the air fairly palpitates with sound ; 
from every little marshy hollow and spring run 
there rises an impenetrable maze or cloud of shrill 
musical voices. After the peepers, the next frog to 
appear is the clucking frog, a rather small, dark- 
brown frog, with a harsh, clucking note, which 
later in the season becomes the well-known brown 
wood-frog. Their chorus is heard for a few days 
only, while their spawn is being deposited. In 
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less than a, \v(a k it eeases, and T never hear them 
a^ain till tlu^ lu'xt y^pril. As the weather gets 
wanner* the toads take to the water, and set up 
tliat long-drawn miisk^al tr-r-r-r-r-r-rdng note. The 
voice of the bullfrog, who calls, according to the 
boys, "‘jug o’ rum,” “jug o’ rurn,” ‘"pull the plug,” 
“pull the plug,” is not heard much before June. 
I'he peepers, the clucking frog, and the bullfrog 
are the only ones that call in (*horus. llie most 
interesting and th(‘ most shy and withdrawn of 
all our frogs and toads is the tree-toad, — the (*rea- 
ture that, from tlu^ old aj)ple or cherry tree, or red 
cedar, anmninces the approach of rain, and baffles 
your every effort to sec or discover it. It has not 
(«is some people imagine) exactly the power of the 
chameleon to render itself invisible by asstiming 
the <’olor of the object it perches upon, but it sits 
very cdose and still, and its mottled back, of dif- 
ferent shades of ashen gray, blends it perfectly with 
tlic bark of luairly every tree. Tlie only (‘hange 
in its <*olor I have ever noticed is that it is ligliter 
on a liglit-colored tree, like the lieeeh or soft maple, 
and darker on the apple, or (‘edar, or pine. Tlien 
it is usually liidden in some cavity or hollow of the 
tree, wlum its voi(*e appears to come from the out- 
side. 

Most of my observations upon tlu^ habits of this 
cremture run counter to the authorities I have been 
able to consult on the subjec‘t. 
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In the first place, the tree-toad is nocturnal in 
its habits, like the common toad. By day it remains 
motionless and concealed ; by night it is as alert 
and active as an owl, feeding and moving about 
from tree to tree. I have never known one to change 
its position by day, and never knew one to fail to 
do so by night. Last summer one was discovered 
sitting against a window upon a climbing rose- 
bush. The house had not been occupied for some 
days, and when the curtain was drawn the toad 
was discovered and closely observed. His light 
gray color harmonized perfectly with the unpainted 
woodwork of the house. During the day he never 
moved a muscle, but next morning he was gone. 
A friend of mine caught one, and placed it under 
a tumbler on his table at night, leaving the edge 
of the glass raised about the eighth of an inch to 
admit the air. During the night he was awakened 
by a strange sound in his room. Pat, pat, pat went 
some object, now here, now there, among the fur- 
niture, or upon the walls and doors. On investi- 
gating the matter, he found that by some means 
his tree-toad had escaped from under the glass, 
and was leaping in a very lively manner about the 
room, producing the sound he had heard when it 
alighted upon the door, or wall, or other perpen- 
dicular surface. 

The home of the tree-toad, I am convinced, is 
usually a hollow limb or other cavity in the tree ; 
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Ih' makers his hca(l<{uarl(‘rs, jiiul passes most o! 
the (lay. F'or two yt'ars a |>air of tluau fr(‘(jU(aitecl 
ail old a[)pl<‘ tret' laair my houses oeeasioiially sittiuf( 
at tlu^ mouth of a eavily that Its! into a. hraneh, 
hut usually iluar voice's were Imard from within tfie 
eavily itse'lf. On one occasion, while walking in 
the woods in eairly May, I lu'ard the voice' of a tre'e'- 
haul htd a h'W yards from me. (’autiously follow- 
ing U|) the' sound, 1 (k'<*ide*d, afte'r some' de'lay, that 
it |)roce*e'd('d fnun the Iruidv of a small soft maple; 
the tiH*e was hollow, the' e'ntrauce to the interior 
he'ing a fc'W fe'c't from the grt>und, I could not dis- 
eove'r the toad, hut was so eonviuee'd that it was 
eoiice'ah'd in the trea', that I stoppe'd up the hol(% 
(le'te'rmiiu'd to return with an axes wlu'u I had time, 
and cut the* trunk openn A wec'k ('lapsed la'fort' I 
again vve*ni to the* woods, whe*n, on (*utting into ihc! 
eavily of the* tre'e, I found a pair of tre'e'doads, male 
and fe'iuale, and a large, shelle'ss snail. Whether 
the' pix'senee of the snail was ae'eidemtak or wliedher 
tlu'se' c'reatuiTH asH<H‘iate*d together for some pur- 
jKwe*, I do not know, d'he male toad Wits e'asily clis- 
tifigtiishe'd from the fe*mnle hy its large.* he^ad, ami 
more tlun, sle'uder, and angular laxly, ddie feinak 
was mueli the* more* la'antiful, both in form and 
color. Idle cavity, wliieh was long and irn*gular, 
was evide'nily ilie'ir home*; it had hen'U nic'cdy (*leiinc*d 
out, and was a snug, safe apartment. 

The finding of tli-e two sexes together, under such 
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circiirnstaiui's aiicl at that tinia t)f tlir yem, 
tlu' iiM|uiry whrllit'r thry th» !it»t brt‘t‘ti away from 
the water, as others of our ttauls are known at liitu*s 
to do, and tinis skip tin* tatijade slatt*. I have several 
tiiiU'H se<ai tlu* |^r<»uud. after a .Imu* slanvtT, swarin- 
ing with minute ftanls, out to wet their jac’kt^ts. 
Home of thtau wi^n^ no hirp*r tlum eriektis. lln^y 
were a lon*^ distanee from the wiit«T, and !uid t*vi- 
<Iently hetm hateh<‘d <m the lamk and had mwer 
been judliwt^gs. Whether the tret* Itanl hrtHHls in 
trees or on tin* luiuk yet reiiunns to he tleftTiiiinedd 
Another fnet in the mdunil luslory td tins erea- 
turc% not set <lown in the htaiks, is that they pass 
tlie winter in a ft^rpitl state in tlie i^rotimh or in 
BtumpH and hollow trees, insteiid of in the imul of 
ponds and marsht*s, like tnie frogs, as we hava* Imen 
taught* Hie pair in the old apph* trei* above re- 
ferred to, I heard <m a warm, m<»is| day late in 
Noveinher, and agiiiii early in April <bi the latter 
oec’iision, I miehetl my hand down into the eavity 
of the tna* and took out one of tia* toads. It was 
the first I had lieiml, and I am efuiviiieed it had 
passed the winter in the moist, niuddike mass id 

^ It ntiw (!Sa5) tlmf ImiiIi 

awd tli« fimt iHirttnl i»f tli«*»r lit w»f.wr m» ti«l« 

iwmI tbitt hcith tli^lr iiiPiaf««»relit»«ia mlwn vwry 

ifiimll, A» «Km a* tlii» i^liwign In nffwiptl, tin* lltllti tiiiMk 
th« Wftt4<r «kI i»¥pf tlw nomitry wtili rpiwark- 

ablij mpkllty, tmvn-lliig olibily by ntglit, bat 
dlAytlttii nftiijr »I«iw«.w, 
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rotten wood tliiit partially filled llie (’avity. It Iiad 
a frt'slu delieiite litit, m if it had not Indore sc^ai 
the light that npring. The prc\Hident of a Wenteni 
eollegt* wrilc\s in ‘"Seienee Newn’’ that two of his 
HtndiaitH fourul one in the winter iti an ol<l stump 
whic*h tiny dtanolished; and a person wliose vewa- 
eity I have no reason to doubt sends me a speeiinen 
diat h(' dug out of the ground in December wlnle 
hunting for Indian rc‘lieH. The plae<* was on the 
top of a hill» under a pine-tree. '^Flie ground was 
frozcni on the Hurfac'e, and the toa<l was, (d course, 
torpid. 

During the prescuit stutson, I obtained additional 
proof of thc^ fact tliat the tre^^toad InbcwnateH on 
dry land. Hie l^th of November was a wann, 
spring-like day ; wind soutliwest, witli slight rain 
in the afternoon, — just the day to bring things out 
of their winter retreats. As I was about to enter 
rny door at dusk, rriy eye fell upon what proved to 
be the large triavtoad in cpiesticm, sitting on some 
low stone-work at the foot of a tcwrac^c' a fc^w feet 
from tlie liouse. I paused to obsiTvc^ his move- 
numts. Pr(\seiiily he* started on his tTiivels acToss 
the yard toward tlie lawn in front. He leiified afKiut 
three f(*et at a time*, with long pauHc*s l)etw€*en eac’h 
k'ajK h'or f<*ar of losing him as it gnnv diirkca*, I 
eaptunsi him, and kept him under the eoiil sic^ve 
till morning. He was very aetive at night, trying 
to <*Heapc*. In the moniing, I amused myself with 
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him for some time in the kitchen. I found he could 
adhere to a window-pane, but could not ascend it; 
gradually his hold yielded, till he sprang off on tlu' 
casing. I observed that, in sitting upon the floor or 
upon the ground, he avoided bringing his toes in 
contact with the surface, as if they were too tcndei 
or delicate for such coarse uses, but sat upon the 
hind part of his feet. Said toes had a very bun- 
gling, awkward appearance at such times; they 
looked like hands encased in gray woolen gloves 
much too large for them. Their round, flattened 
ends, especially when not in use, had a comically 
helpless look. 

After a while I let my prisoner escape into the 
open air. The weather had grown much colder, 
and there was a hint of coming frost. The toad 
took the hint at once, and, after hopping a few yards 
from the door to the edge of a grassy bank, began 
to prepare for winter. It was a curious proceeding. 
He went into the ground backward, elbowing him- 
self through the turf with the sharp joints of his 
hind legs, and going down in a spiral manner. His 
progress was very slow : at night I could still see 
him by lifting the grass ; and as the weather changed 
again to warm, with southerly v/inds before morn- 
ing, he stopped digging entirely. The next day I 
took him out, and put him into a l)ottomless tub 
sunk into the ground and filled with soft earth, 
leaves, and leaf mould, where he passed the win- 
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fer safc'ly, aiul <‘nnio out fresh and bright in the 
spriug. 

Hie lilile j)e('j)ing frogs lead a sort of arlioreal 
lifi% too, a i)art of the season, but tliey are <niite 
<iitFerent from the true tree-toads above deseribed. 
'riiey appear to h'ave the marshes in May, and to 
take to t!ie woods or huslies. I have never seen 
them on trees, but upon low shrubs. Hiey do not 
seem to be climbers, but perchers. I caught one 
in May, in some low bushes a lew rods from tlic 
swanni. It p<‘rch<Ml upon the small twigs like a 
bird, and would leap about among iluan, sure of 
its hold (‘v<‘ry time. I was first attracted by its 
piping. I brought it liome, and it piped for one 
twilight in a bush in my yard and then was gone. 
I do not think they pipe much after leaving the 
water. I have found them early in April upon the 
ground in the w^oods, and again late in tlu^ fall. 

In November, 1879, the warm, moist weather 
brought tliein out in numbers. They were hopping 
almut everywhere upon the fallen leaves. Witliin 
a small sjiace I eajitured six. Some of tlunn were 
tlie hue of the tan-colored leaves, probably l^ick- 
ering's hyla, and .some were darker, according 
to lh(‘ locality. Of course they do not go to the 
marshes to winter, (dse they would not wait so late 
in lh(‘ season. I examined the ponds and marshes, 
and found bullfrogs buried in the mud, but no 
peepers. 
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THK sriUNc; lUHnn 

We !iever know the prerise time I ho birds leave 
us in the fall : they do not ^o Middtaily ; their d<‘- 
partiire is like that of art anny of tHM-npation in 
no hurry to In* otf; they keep iiiu! luul 

we hardly know wlu*n the last stni*,tu'!er is gtme. 
Not so their rettiru in tin* sprinj^ : then it is like 
an army of invasion, ami we know the very <liiy 
when the first seonts appear. It U a ineinorahle 
event. Indeink it is always a snrpriM* let me* and 
one of the com] H*nsat ions of tnir ahrupt and ehange- 
able climate* this suddenness with whieh t!ie hinls 
come in spring, - in fa<*t, with whic h spring itself 
comes, alighting, maybe, tf> tarry only ii day cir 
two, but real ami genuiim. all that. When 
March arrives, we d«> n<»t km»w what a iliiy may 
bring forth. It is like turning over a leaf, ii new 
chapter of startling imadents lying Jusl «iii the other 
side. 

A few days ago. Winter laid not {len^eplihly 
relaxed his lu)ld; then suddenly he begun to soften 
a little, and a warm haze to creep up fniiti the 
south, hut not a solitary bird, save the winter rtssi- 
dents, was to l»e scaai or heard. Next day the sun 
seemed to Iiavt' drawn iinniiaiHely nearer: his beiiiiis 
'vere Ml of |Knver: and we said, ** Ihdiold the first 
spring morning! And. ns if to mitke the proptieiw 
complete, tlicre is the note of a bhirliird, mid it is 
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not yet nine o’clock.” Then others, and still others, 
were heard. How did they know it was going to 
be a suitable day for them to put in an appearance ? 
It seemed as if they must have been waiting some- 
where close by for the first warm day, like actors 
behind the scenes, — the moment the curtain was 
lifted, they were ready and rushed upon the stage. 
The third warm day, and, behold, all the principal 
performers come rushing in, — song sparrows, cow 
blackbirds, grackles, the meadowlark, cedar-birds, 
the phoebe-bird, and, hark! what bird laughter 
was that? the robins, hurrah! the robins! Not 
two or three, but a score or two of them ; they 
are following the river valley north, and they stop 
in the trees from time to time, and give vent to 
their gladness. It is like a summer picnic of school- 
children suddenly let loose in a wood ; they sing, 
shout, whistle, squeal, call, in the most blithesome 
strains. The warm wave has brought the birds 
upon its crest ; or some barrier has given way, the 
levee of winter has broken, and spring comes like 
an inundation. No doubt, the snow and the frost 
will stop the crevasse again, but only for a brief 
season. 

Between the 10th and the 15th of March, in the 
Middle and Eastern States, we are pretty sure to 
have one or more of these spring days. Bright 
days, clear days, may have been plenty all winter ; 
but the air was a desert, the sky transparent ice ; 
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now the sky is full of radiant warmth, and the air 
of a half-articulate murmur and awakening. How 
still the morning is! It is at such times that we 
discover what music there is in the souls of the 
little slate-colored snowbirds. How they squeal, 
and chatter, and chirp, and trill, always in scat- 
tered troops of fifty or a hundred, filling the air 
with a fine sibilant chorus! That joyous and child- 
like “chew,” “chew,” “chew” is very expressive. 
Through this medley of finer songs and calls, there 
is .shot, from time to time, the clear, strong note of 
the meadowlark. It comes from some field or tree 
farther away, and cleaves the air like an arrow. 
The reason why the birds always appear first in the 
morning, and not in the afternoon, is that in migrat- 
ing they travel by night, and stop and feed and 
disport themselves by day. They come by the owl 
train, and are here before we are up in the morning. 

A LONE QUEEN 

Once, while walking in the woods, I saw quite a 
large nest in the top of a pine-tree. On climbing up 
to it, I found that it had originally been a crow’s 
nest. Then a red squirrel had appropriated it; he 
had filled up the cavity with the fine inner bark of 
the red cedar, and made himself a dome-shaped nest 
upon the crow’s foundation of coarse twigs. It is 
probable that the flying squirrel, or the white-footed 
mouse, had been the next tenants, for the finish of 
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the interior suggested their dainty taste. But when 
I found it, its sole occupant was a bumblebee, — 
the mother or queen bee, just planting her colony. 
She buzzed very loud and complainingly, and stuck 
up her legs in protest against my rude inquisitive- 
ness, but refused to vacate the premises. She had 
only one sack or cell constructed, in which she had 
deposited her first egg, and, beside that, a large loaf 
of bread, probably to feed the young brood with, 
as they should be hatched. It looked like Boston 
brown bread, but I examined it and found it to be 
a mass of dark brown pollen, quite soft and pasty. 
In fact, it was unleavened bread, and had not been 
got at the baker’s. A few weeks later, if no acci- 
dent befell her, she had a good working colony of 
a dozen or more bees. 

This was not an unusual incident. Our bumble- 
bee, so far as I have observed, invariably appropri- 
ates a mouse-nest for the site of its colony, never 
excavating a place in the ground, nor conveying 
materials for a nest, to be lined with wax, like the 
European species. Many other of our wild crea- 
tures take up with the leavings of their betters or 
strongers. Neither the skunk nor the rabbit digs 
his own hole, but takes up with that of a wood- 
chuck, or else hunts out a natural dcri among the 
rocks. In England the ral)bit l)urrows in the ground 
to such an extent that in places the earth is hon- 
eycombed by them, and the walker steps through 
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the surface into their galleries. Our white-footed 
mouse has been known to take up his abode in a 
hornet’s nest, furnishing the interior to suit his 
iaste. A few of our birds also avail themselves 
of the work of others, as the titmouse, the brown 
creeper, the bluebird, and the house wren. But in 
every case they refurnish the tenement : the wren 
carries feathers into the cavity excavated by the 
woodpeckers, the bluebird carries in fine straws, 
and the chickadee lays down a fine wool mat upon 
the floors. When the high-hole occupies the same 
cavity another year, he deepens and enlarges it; 
the phoebe-bird, in taking up her old nest, puts in 
a new lining ; so does the robin ; but cases of reoc- 
cupancy of an old nest by the last-named birds 
are rare. 


A BOLD LEAPER 

One reason, doubtless, why squirrels are so bold 
and reckless in leaping through the trees is, that, if 
they miss their hold and fall, they sustain no injurv. 
Every species of tree squirrel seems to be capable 
of a sort of rudimentary flying, — at least of making 
itself into a parachute, so as to ease or break a fall 
or a leap from a great height. The so-called flying 
squirrel does this the most perfectly. It opens its 
furry vestments, leaps into the air, and sails down 
the steep incline from the top of one tree to the 
foot of the next as lightly as a bird. But other 
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squirrels know the same trick, only their coat-skirts 
are not so broad One day iny dog treed a red 
s((iiirrel in a tall hickory that stood in a meadow 
on the side of a steep hill. To see what the squir- 
rel would do wlicn closely pressed, I climbed the 
tree. As I drew near, he took refuge in the topmost 
branch, and then, as I came on, he boldly leaped 
into the air, spread himself out upon it, and, with 
a quick, tremulous motion of his tail and legs, de- 
scended quite slowly and landed upon the ground 
thirty feet below me, apparently none the worse for 
the leap, for he ran with great speed and escaped the 
dog in another tree. 

A recent American traveler in Mexico gives a 
still more striking instance of this power of squir- 
rels partially to neutralize tlie force of gravity when 
leaping or falling through the air. Some boys had 
caught a Mexican black scjuirrel, nearly as large as 
a cat. It had es(!aped from them once, and, when 
pursued, had taken a leap of sixty feet, from the top 
of a pine-tree down upon the roof of a house, without 
injury. This feat had led the grandmother of one 
of the boys to declare that the scpiirrel was be- 
wit(‘hed, and the boys proposed to put the matter 
to further test by throwing the s(|uirrel down a pre- 
C‘ipi('e six hundred feet high. Our traveler inter- 
f<*r<xl, to see that the scjuirrel had fair play. The 
prisoner was convened in a pillow-slip to the edge 
of the cliff, and the slip opened, so that he might 
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have h-is choice, whether to remain a captive or 
to iake the leap. He looked down the awful abyss, 
and then back and sidewise, — his eyes glistening, 
his form crouching. Seeing no escape in any other 
direction, he took a flying leap into space, and 
fluttered rather than fell into the abyss below. His 
legs began to work like those of a swimming poodle- 
dog, but quicker and quicker, while his tail, slightly 
elevated, spread out like a feather fan. A rabbit of 
the same weight would have made the trip in about 
twelve seconds; the squirrel protracted it for more 
than half a minute,” and ^'landed on a ledge of 
limestone, where we could see him plainly squat on 
his hind legs and smooth his ruflaed fur, after which 
he made for the creek with a flourish of his tail, took 
a good drink, and scampered away into the willow 
thicket.” 

The story at first blush seems incredible, but I 
have no doubt our red squirrel would have made 
the leap safely; then why not the great black squir- 
rel, since its parachute would be proportionately 
large ? 

The tails of the squirrels are broad and long and 
flat, not short and small like those of gophers, chip- 
munks, woodchucks, and other ground rodents, and 
when they leap or fall through the air the tail is 
arched and rapidly vibrates, A squirrel’s tail, there- 
fore, is something more than ornament, something 
more than a flag ; it not only aids him in flying, 
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l)ut it serves as a cloak, which he wraps about him 
when he sleef)s. Huis, some animals put their tails 
to various us(\s, while others seem to have no use 
for them whatever. What use for a tail has a wood- 
<*hu(‘k, or a weas(il, or a mouse ? lias not the mouse 
yet learned that it could get in its hole sooner if 
it had no tail ? The mole and the meadow mouse 
have very short tails. Rats, no doubt, put their 
tails to various uses. The rabbit has no use for a 
tail, — it would be in its way; while its manner of 
wsleeping is such that it does not nec^d a tail to tuck 
itself U{) with, as do the coon and the fox. The 
dog talks with his tail ; the tail of the possum is 
prehensile ; the porcupine uses Ins tail in climbing 
and for defense ; the beaver as a tool or trowel ; 
while the tail of the skunk serves as a s(‘recn behind 
which it masks its terril)le battery. 

TIIK WOODCnUCK 

Writers upon rural England and her familiar 
natural history make no mention of tlu^ marmot or 
woodchuck. In Europe tins animal seems to be 
confined to the high mountainous districts, as on 
our Pa(‘iflc slope, burrowing near the snow-line. It 
is more social or gregarious than tlie American 
species, living in large families like our prairie dog- 
Ri the Middle and Eastern Stat(\s our woodchuck 
takes the pla(‘e, in some respects, of the Etiglisli 
rabbit, burrowing in every hillside and under every 
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stone wall and jutting ledge and large boulder, from 
whence it makes raids upon the grass and clover 
and sometimes upon the garden vegetables. It is 
quite sohtary in its habits, seldom more than one 
inhabiting the same den, unless it be a mother and 
her young. It is not now so much a woodchMok 
as a yieZdchuck. Occasionally, however, one seems 
to prefer the woods, and is not seduced by the 
sunny slopes and the succulent grass, but feeds, as 
did his fathers before him, upon roots and twigs, 
the bark of young trees, and upon various wood 
plants. 

One summer day, as I was swimming across a 
broad, deep pool in the creek in a secluded place in 
the woods, I saw one of these sylvan chucks amid 
the rocks but a few feet from the edge of the water 
where I proposed to touch. He saw my approach, 
but doubtless took me for some water-fowl, or for 
some cousin of his of the muskrat tribe ; for he 
went on with his feeding, and regarded me not till 
I paused within ten feet of him and lifted myself 
up. Then he did not know me, having, perhaps, 
never seen Adam in his simplicity, but he twisted 
his nose around to catch my scent; and the mo- 
ment he had done so he sprang like a jumping-jack 
and rushed into his den with the utmost precipi- 
tation. 

The woodchuck is the true serf among our ani- 
mals; he belongs to the soil, and savors of it. He 
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is of the earth, earthy. There is generally a decided 
oder about his dens and lurkin^-|>la(‘es, l)ut it is 
not at all disagroeahle in the clover-scented air; and 
his shrill wliistle, as he takes to his hole or defies 
the farm do|:)^ from the interior of the stone wall, 
is a pleasant summer sound. In form and move- 
ment tlie woodchuck is not captivating. Ilis body 
is lieavy and flabby. Indeed, suc*h a flaccid, fluid, 
pouchy (*ar(*a,ss I have never before seen. It has 
ahsolukdy no muscular tension or rigidity, but is 
as baggy and shaky as a skin filled with water T.iet 
the rifleman shoot one while it lies l)askiug on a side- 
ling rock, and its body slumps off, and rolls and 
spills down the hill, as if it were a mass of bowels 
only. The legs of the woodchucik are short and 
stout, and made for digging rather than running. 
Tlie latter operation lie performs by short leaps, 
his belly scarcely (‘tearing the ground. For a short 
distan(‘e he can make very good time, but he sel- 
dom trusts hims(df far from Ins hole, and, when 
surprised in that predicament, mak('s little effort 
to es(*a|)e, but, grating his teeth, looks the danger 
scpian'ly in the fa(*e. 

I knenv a farmer in New York who liad a very 
large bob-taibnl eluirn-dog by the name of C-uff. 
Idle farmer k(‘pt a large dairy and made a great 
deal of butter, and it was the busin(\ss of Cuff to 
spend nearly the half of <m(‘h summer ‘day treading 
the endless round of the ehurning-maehinc. During 
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the remainder of the day he had plenty of time 
to sleep and rest, and sit on his hips and survey 
the landscape. One day, sitting thus, he discovered 
a woodchuck about forty rods from the house, on a 
steep sidehill, feeding about near his hole, which 
was beneath a large rock. The old dog, forgetting 
his stiffness, and remembering the fun he had had 
with woodchucks in his earlier days, started off at 
his highest speed, vainly hoping to catch this one 
before he could get to his hole. But the wood- 
chuck seeing the dog come laboring up the hill, 
sprang to the mouth of his den, and, when his pur- 
suer was only a few rods off, whistled tauntingly 
and went in. This occurred several times, the old 
dog marching up the hill, and then marching down 
again, having had his labor for his pains. I sus- 
pect that he revolved the subject in his mind while 
he revolved the great wheel of the churning-ma- 
chine, and that some turn or other brought him a 
happy thought, for next time he showed himself 
a strategist. Instead of giving chase to the wood- 
chuck, when first discovered, he crouched down to 
the ground, and, resting his head on his paws, 
watched him. The woodchuck kept working away 
from his hole, lured by the tender clover, but, not 
unmindful of his safety, lifted himself up on his 
haunches every few moments and surveyed the 
approaches. Presently, after the woodchuck had 
let himseK down from one of these attitudes of 
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observation and resumed his feeding, started 
swiftly but stealthily up the hill, precisely in the 
attitude of a cat when she is stalking a bird. When 
the woodchuck rose up again. Cuff was {)erfectly 
motionless and half hid by the grass. When lie 
again resumed his clover, Cuff sped up the hill as 
before, this time crossing a fence, but in a low 
place, and so nimbly that he was not discovered. 
Again tlie woodchiu^k was on the outlook, again 
Cuff was motionless and hugging the gi’ound- As 
the dog neared his victim he was partially hidden 
by a swell in the earth, but still the woodchuck 
from his outlook reported All right/' when Cuff, 
having not twic‘e as far to run as the chuck, threw 
all stealthiness aside and rushed directly for the 
hole. At that moment the woodchuck discovered 
his danger, and, seeing that it was a race for life, 
leaped as I never saw marmot leap before. But he 
was two seconds too late, his retreat was cut off, 
and the powerful jaws of the old dog closed upon 
him. 

The next season Cuff tried the same tacti(‘s again 
with like success, but when the third woodchuck 
had taken up his abode at the fatal hole, old 
(‘hurner s wits and strength had begun to fail him, 
and lu^ was haflled in each attempt to capture the 
animal. 

The woodchuck always burrows on a sldehilL 
This enables him to guard against l)eiiig drowned 
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out, by making the termination of the hole higher 
than the entrance. He digs in slantingly for about 
two or three feet, then makes a sharp upward turn 
and keeps nearly parallel with the surface of the 
ground for a distance of eight or ten feet farther^ 
according to the grade. Here he makes his nest 
and passes the winter, holing up in October or 
November and coming out again in April. This is 
a long sleep, and is rendered possible only by the 
amount of fat with which the system has become 
stored during the summer. The fire of life still 
bums, but very faintly and slowly, as with the 
draughts all closed and the ashes heaped up. Respi- 
ration is continued, but at longer intervals, and all 
the vital processes are nearly at a standstill. Dig 
one out during hibernation (Audubon did so), and 
you find it a mere inanimate ball, that suffers itself 
to be moved and rolled about without showing 
signs of awakening. But bring it in by the fire, 
and it presently unrolls and opens its eyes, and 
crawls feebly about, and if left to itself will seek 
some dark hole or corner, roll itself up again, and 
resume its former condition. 

A GOOD SEASON FOE THE BIRDS 

The season of 1880 seems to have been excep- 
tionally favorable to the birds. The warm, early 
spring, the absence of April snows and of long, 
cold rains in May and June, — indeed, the excep- 
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tioiuil heat and dryness of these months, and the 
freedom from violent storms and tempests throiif>;li- 
out tlic summer, — all worked together for the 
good of tlie birds. Tlieir nests were not broken n[> 
or torn from the trees, nor their young chilled and 
destroyed by tlie wet and the cold. The drenching, 
protracted rains that make tlie farmer’s seed rot or 
die dormant in the ground in May or June, and the 
summer tempests that uproot the trees or cause 
them to lash and bruise their foliage, always bring 
disaster to the birds. As a result of our immunity 
from these things the past season, the small birds in 
the fall were |)erhaps never more abundant. In- 
deed, I never remember to have sc^en so many of 
(’crtain kinds, notably the social and the bush Sjiar- 
rows. Idle latter literally swarmed in the fields 
and vineyards ; and as it happene<l tliat for the first 
time a large number of grapes W(^re dc^stroyed by 
birds, the little sparrow, in some lo(‘ahties, was 
.'H'cused of being the (h^pn^lator. Hut he is inno- 
cent. lie never tou(*h(\s fruit of any kind, but 
liv(*s u|)on .seeds utid insiads. What attracted this 
sparrow to the vineyards in sucdi numbers was 
mainly the (‘overt tliey affordcHl from small hawks, 
and probably also the seeds of various wihmIs that 
had IxHUi allowed to ripen tliere. Idie grape-cks 
stroyer was a bird of another c‘olor, namely, the 
Baltimore oriole. One fruit-grower on llie Hudson 
told me he lost at least a ton of grapes by the birdst 
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and in the western part of New York and in Ohio 
and in Canada, I hear the vineyards suffered se- 
verely from the depredations of the oriole. The 
oriole has a sharp, dagger-like bill, and he seems to 
be learning rapidly how easily he can puncture fruit 
with it. He has come to be about the worst cherry 
bird we have. He takes the worm first, and then 
he takes the cherry the worm was after, or rather 
he bleeds it ; as with the grapes, he carries none 
away with him, but wounds them all. He is wel- 
come to all the fruit he can eat, but why should he 
murder every cherry on the tree, or every grape in 
the cluster He is as wanton as a sheep-killing 
dog, that will not stop with enough, but slaughters 
every ewe in the flock. The oriole is peculiarly 
exempt from the dangers that beset most of our 
birds: its nest is all but impervious to the rain, 
and the squirrel, or the jay, or the crow cannot rob 
it without great difficulty. It is a pocket which it 
would not be prudent for either jay or squirrel to 
attempt to explore when the owner, with his dagger- 
like beak, is about ; and the crow cannot alight 
upon the slender, swaying branch from which it is 
usually pendent. Hence the orioles are doubtless 
greatly on the increase. 

There has been an unusual number of shrikes the 
past fall and winter; like the hawks, they follow 
in the wake of the little birds and prey upon them. 
Some seasons pass and I never see a shrike* This 
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year I have seen at least a dozen while passing along 
the road. One day I saw one carrying its prey in 
its feet, — a performance which I supposed it 
incapable of, as it is not equipped for this business 
like a rapacious bird, but has feet like a robin. 
One wintry evening, near sunset, I saw one alight on 
the top of a tree by the roadside, with some small 
object in its beak. I paused to observe it. Pre- 
sently it flew down into a scrubby old apple-tree, 
and attempted to impale the object upon a thorn or 
twig. It was occupied in this way some moments, 
no twig or knob proving quite satisfactory. A little 
screech owl was evidently watching the proceedings 
from his doorway in the trunk of a decayed apple- 
tree ten or a dozen rods distant. Twilight was just 
falling, and the owl had come up from his snug 
retreat in the hollow trunk, and was waiting for the 
darkness to deepen before venturing forth. I was 
first advised of his presence by seeing him approach- 
ing swiftly on silent, level wing. The shrike did 
not see him till the owl was almost within the 
branches. He then dropped his game, which proved 
to be a part of a shrew-mouse, and darted l)aek into 
the thick cover, uttering a loud, discordant scpiawk, 
as one would say, “Scat! scat! scat!” The owl 
alighted, and was, perhaps, looking about him for 
the shrike’s impaled game, when I drew near. On 
seeing me, he reversed his movement precij)itately, 
flew straight back to the old tree, and alighted in 
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the entrance to the cavity. As I approached, he 
did not so much seem to move as to diminish 
in size, like an object dwindling in the distance; 
he depressed his plumage, and, with his eye fixed 
upon me, began slowly to back and sidle into his 
retreat till he faded from my sight. The shrike 
wiped his beak upon the branches, cast an eye 
down at me and at his lost mouse, and then flew 
away. He was a remarkably fine specimen, — his 
breast and under parts as white as snow, and his 
coat of black and ashen gray appearing very bright 
and fresh. A few nights afterward, as I passed 
that way, I saw the little owl again sitting in his 
doorway, waiting for the twilight to deepen, and 
undisturbed by the passers-by; but when I paused 
to observe him, he saw that he was discovered, 
and he slunk back into his den as on the former 
occasion. 

SHAKESPEARE’S NATURAL HISTORY 

It is surprising that so profuse and prodigal a 
poet as Shakespeare, and one so bold in his dealings 
with human nature, should seldom or never make 
a mistake in his dealings with physical nature, or 
take an unwarranted liberty with her. True it is 
that his allusions to nature are always incidental, 
— never his main purpose or theme, as with many 
later poets; yet his accuracy and closeness to fact, 
and his wide and various knowledge of unbookish 
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tTiinpjs, are seen in his light ‘‘touch and go’’ phrases 
and comparisons as clearly as in his more deliberate 
and central work. 

In “Much Ado about Nothing,” Benedick says 
to M argarct : — 

“Thy wit is as quick as the greyliouiid’s mouth— -it 
catches.” 

One marked difFercnce between the greyhound and 
all other hounds and dogs is, that it can pick up its 
game while running at full speed, a feat that no 
other dog c‘an do. The foxhound, or farm dog, will 
Tim over a fox or a rabbit many times without being 
al)le to seize it. 

In “Twelfth Night” the clown tells Viola that 

“ Fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to herrings 
— the husband ’s tlie bigger.” 

The pilchard closely resembles the herring, but is 
thicker and heavier, with larger scales. 

In the same play, Marm^ seeing Malvolio com- 
ing, says : — 

“Here comes the trout that must be c'aught with tickling.” 

Shakespe^are, then, knew that fa(‘t so wc^ll known 
to poa(*hers, and known also to many an AmcTican 
sch()oll)oy, namely, that a trout likes to be tickliMl, 
or bc'liav(\s as if he did, and that by gcuitly tickling 
his sides and belly you (*an so mcsnHU’izc^ him , as it 
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were, that he will allow you to get your hands in 
position to clasp him firmly. The British poacher 
takes the jack by the same tactics : he tickles the 
jack on the belly ; the fish slowly rises in the water 
till it comes near the surface, when, the poacher 
having insinuated both hands under him, he is sud- 
denly scooped out and thrown upon the land. 

Indeed, Shakespeare seems to have known inti- 
mately the ways and habits of most of the wild 
creatures of Britain. He had the kind of know- 
ledge of them that only the countryman has. In 
“As You Like It,” J agues tells Amiens : — 

“I can suck melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks 
eggs.” 

Every gamekeeper, and every farmer for that 
matter, knows how destructive the weasel and its 
kind are to birds’ eggs, and to the eggs of game- 
birds and of domestic fowls. 

In “ Love’s Labor ’s Lost,” Biron says of Boyet : — 

“This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas.” 

Pigeons do not pick up peas in this country, but 
they do in England, and are often very damaging 
to the farmer on that account. Shakespeare knew 
also the peculiar manner in which they feed their 
young, — a manner that has perhaps given rise to 
the expression “sucking dove.” In “As You Like 
It” is this passage: — 
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Celia, Here comes Monsieur Le Beau. 

^^llomlind. Witli his mouth full of news. 

''Celia. Which he will put on us as pigeons feed theif 
young. 

"Rosalind. Then shall we be news-crammed.” 

When the mother pigeon feeds her young she brings 
the food, not in her beak like other birds, but in her 
crop; she places lier beak between the open mandi- 
bles of her young, and fairly crams the food, which 
is delivered by a peculiar pumping movement, 
down its throat. She furnishes a capital illustra- 
tion of the eager, persistent itewsmonger. 

“ Out of their burrows like ral)bits after rain ” is 
a comparison that occurs in “ Coriolanus.” In our 
Northern or New England States we should have to 
substitute woodchucks for rabl)its, as our rabbits 
do not burrow, but sit all day in their forms under 
a bush or amid the weeds, and as they are not seen 
moving about after a rain, or at all by day; but in 
England Shakespeare’s line is exactly descriptive. 

Says lioUom to the fairy Cobweb in ^‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream:” — 

**Moun.sieur Cobweb; good mounsieur, get you your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipf)M hurnblcv 
bee on the top of a thistle, and, good mounsieur, bring md 
the honey-bag.” 

This command might be executed in this country, 
for we have the “ red-hipp’d humble-bee ; ” and we 
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have the thistle, and there is no more likely place 
to look for the bumblebee in midsummer than on 
a thistle-blossom. 

But the following picture of a “wet spell is 
more English than American : — 

“The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain. 
The plowman lost his sweat; and the green com 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain’d a beard; 

The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock.” 

Shakespeare knew the birds and wild fowl, and 
knew them perhaps as a hunter, as well as a poet. 
At least this passage would indicate as much : — 

“As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye. 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort. 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky.” 

In calling the choughs “russet-pated” he makes 
the bill tinge the whole head, or perhaps gives tlie 
effect of the birds’ markings when seen at a dis- 
tance; the bill is red, the head is black. The chough 
is a species of crow. 

A poet must know the birds well to make one of 
his characters jsay, when he had underestimated c. 
man, “I took this lark for a bunting,” as Lafeu 
says of ParoUes in “All’s Well that Ends Well.” 
The English bunting is a field-bird like the lark, 
and much resembles the latter in form and color, but 
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IS far inferior as a songster. Indeed, Shakespeare 
shows his familiarity with nearly all the British 
birds. 

‘‘The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 

With orange-tawny bill, 

The throstle with his note so true, 

The wren with little quill. 

“The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 

The plain-song cuckoo gray. 

Whose note full many a man doth mark. 

And dares not answer nay.” 

In “ Much Ado about Nothing ” we get a glimpse 
of the lapwing: — 

“For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference.” 

The lapwing is a kind of plover, and is very swift 
of foot. When trying to avoid being seen they 
run rapidly with depressed heads, or “ close by the 
ground,” as the poet puts it. In the same scene. 
Hero says of Ursula : — 

“I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock.” 

The haggard falcon is a species of hawk found in 
North Wales and in Scotland. It breeds on high 
shelving cliffs and precipitous rocks. Had Shake- 
speare been an “amateur poacher” in his youth? 
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He had a poacher’s knowledge of the wild creatures. 
He knew how fresh the snake appears after it has 
cast its skin; how the hedgehog makes himself up 
into a ball and leaves his “ prickles ” in whatever 
touches him; how the butterfly comes from the 
grub ; how the fox carries the goose ; where the 
squirrel hides his store ; where the martlet builds 
its nest, etc. 

“Now is the woodcock near the gin,’^ 
says Fabian, in “Twelfth Night,” and 

“Stalk on, stalk on; the fowl sits,” 
says Claudio to Leonato, in “Much Ado.” 

“Instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmozet,” 

says Caliban, in “The Tempest.” Sings the fool 
in “Lear:” — 

“The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had it head bit off by it young.” 

The hedge-sparrow is one of the favorite birds upon 
which the European cuckoo imposes the rearing 
of its young. If Shakespeare had made the house 
sparrow, or the blackbird, or the bunting, or any of 
the granivorous, hard-billed birds, the foster-parent 
of the cuckoo, his natural history would have been 
at fault. 

Shakespeare knew the flowers, too, and knew 
their times and seasons : — 
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“When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady smocks all silver-white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight.*' 

They have, in England, the cuckoo-flower, which 
comes in April and is lilac in color, and the cuckoo- 
pint, which is much like our “ Jack in the pulpit;*’ 
but the poet does not refer to either of these (if 
he did, we would catch him tripping), but to but- 
tercups, which are called by rural folk in Britain 
“ <‘uckoo-buds.” 

In England the daffodil blooms in February and 
March; the swallow comes in April usually; hence 
the truth of Shakespeare’s lines: — 

“Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.** 

The only flaw I notice in Shakespeare’s natuial 
history is in his treatment of the honey-bee, but 
this was a flaw in the knowledge of the times as 
well. The history of this insect was not rightly 
read till long after Shakespeare wrote. lie pictures 
a colony of bees as a kingdom, with 

“A king and officers of sorts ” 

(see Henry V.”), whereas a colony of bees is an 
absolute democracy; the rulers and governors find 
officers of sorts ” are the workers, tlie masses, the 
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common people. A strict regard to fact also would 
spoil those fairy tapers in Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” — 

“The honey “bags steal from the humble-bees, 

And, for night-tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 

And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes,” — 

since it is not wax that bees bear upon their thighs, 
but pollen, the dust of the flowers, with which bees 
make their bread. Wax is made from honey. 

The science or the meaning is also a little obscure 
in this phrase, which occurs in one of the plays : — • 

“One heat another heat expels/’ — 

as one nail drives out another, or as one love cures 
another. 

In a passage in ""The Tempest” he speaks of the 
ivy as if it were parasitical, like the mistletoe : — 

“Now, he was 

The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 

And sucked my verdure out on’t.” 

I believe it is not a fact that the ivy sucks the juice 
out of the trees it climbs upon, though it may much 
interfere with their growth. Its aerial rootlets are 
for support alone, as is the case with all climbers 
that are not twiners. But this may perhaps be 
regarded as only a poetic license on the part of 
Shakespeare; the human ivy he was picturing no 
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doubt fed upon the tree that supported it, whether 
the real ivy does or not. 

It is also probably untrue that 

“ The poor beetle that we tread upon* 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies,” 

though it has suited the purpose of other poets 
besides Shakespeare to say so. The higher and 
more complex the organization, the more acute the 
pleasure and the pain. A toad has been known to 
live for days with the upper part of its head cut 
away by a scythe, and a beetle will survive for hours 
upon the fisherman’s hook. It perhaps causes a 
grasshopper less pain to detach one of its legs than 
it does a man to remove a single hair from his beard. 
Nerves alone feel pain, and the nervous system of 
a beetle is a very rudimentary affair. 

In ‘‘ Coriolanus ” there is a comparison which 
implies that a man can tread upon his own shadow, 
— a diflScult feat in northern countries at all times 
except midday; Shakespeare is particular to men- 
tion the time of day : — 

“Such a nature. 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon.” 
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A n intelligent English woman, spending a few 
years in this country with her family, says 
that one of her serious disappointments is that she 
finds it utterly impossible to enjoy nature here as 
she can at home — so much nature as we have and 
yet no way of getting at it ; no paths, or byways, 
or stiles, or foot-bridges, no provision for the pedes- 
trian outside of the public road. One would think 
the people had no feet and legs in this country, or 
else did not know how to use them. Last summer 
she spent the season near a small rural village in 
the valley of the Connecticut, but it seemed as if she 
had not been in the country : she could not come 
at the landscape ; could not reach a wood or a 
hill or a pretty nook anywhere without being a tres- 
passer, or getting entangled in swamps or in fields 
of grass and grain, or having her course blocked 
by a high and difficult fence ; no private ways, no 
grassy lanes ; nobody walking in the fields or woods, 
nobody walking anywhere for pleasure, but every- 
body in carriages or wagons. 

^he was staying a mile from the village, and 
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:vry dny usrd to walk dowrt to tla^ pt 
Ih'T mail ; but in.slautl of a .slaal aiul 
nrross tlu* (iolds, us thcrr Wiuilil havo li 
land, slu» was oblitjjad to takr tl»‘ 
tho dtisi ami flu* mud and tlic stariii 
tluar t*a mail's. 

Sh<* <-oiuplaim‘d, alscj, of thr absti 
voin<‘s, so silont thr {iolds ami ^ro 
(‘hards warn, i’ompanHi with what s!i 
UHt'd to at honn** Tlu* most notiri'iibh* 
sound ovorvwhrri‘ was the* slirill, brass 
of the locnisl. 

All this is uiKjUestitmiddy true, d 
less bird nuish* here than in Knghuub c 
bly in May and June, thougln if the i 
siuns of the Duke of Ariijyle are to !>e tf 
is mueh less even then. The duke says: 
I was in the wcmmIs and fields <if C*anadj 
States in the rieliest iiunnentH of the spr 
little of that burst of song wlueli in Eni 
from ilu‘ blaekeap, and tin* garden wiirl 
whitethront, and the reed warbk*r, and I 
wren, and (locadly) from the tuglilin^ 
birds are more withdrawn than the !* 
their notes more plaintive and iiitiTin 
then' are a few^ days hen* early in Mir 
house' wnui, the oriole, the orc'hiird f 
kingbird, the Imholink, and the wocmJ 
arrive, that are so full c^f itnisie, esjas 
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morning, that one is loath to believe there is any- 
thing fuller or finer even in England, As walkers, 
and lovers of rural scenes and pastimes, we do not 
approach our British cousins. It is a seven days’ 
wonder to see anybody walking in this country 
except on a wager or in a public hall or skating- 
rink, as an exhibition and trial of endurance. 

Countrymen do not walk except from necessity, 
and country women walk far less than their city 
sisters. When city people come to the country they 
do not walk, because that would be conceding too 
much to the country; beside, they would soil their 
«hoes, and would lose the awe and respect which 
their imposing turn-outs inspire. Then they find 
the country dull ; it is like water or milk after cham- 
pagne ; they miss the accustomed stimulus, both 
mind and body relax, and walking is too great an 
effort. 

There are several obvious reasons why the Eng- 
lish should be better or more habitual walkers than 
we are. Taken the year round, their climate is 
much more favorable to exercise in the open air. 
Their roads are better, harder, and smoother, and 
there is a place for the man and a place for the 
horse. Their country houses and churches and 
villages are not strung upon the highway as ours 
are, but are nestled here and there with reference 
to other things than convenience in ^'getting out.” 
Hence the grassy lanes and paths through the fields. 
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Distances are not so great in that country; the 
population occupies less space. Again, the land 
has been longer occupied and is more thoroughly 
subdued; it is easier to get about the fields; life 
has flowed in the same channels for centuries. The 
English landscape is like a park, and is so thor- 
oughly rural and mellow and bosky that the temp- 
tation to walk amid its scenes is ever present to 
one. In comparison, nature here is rude, raw, and 
forbidding ; has not that maternal and beneficent 
look, is less mindful of man, runs to briers and 
weeds or to naked sterility. 

Then as a people the English are a private, 
domestic, homely folk: they dislike publicity, dis- 
like the highway, dislike noise, and love to feel 
the grass under their feet. They have a genius for 
lanes and footpaths ; one might almost say they 
invented them. The charm of them is in their 
books ; their rural poetry is modeled upon them. 
How much of Wordsworth’s poetry is the poetry of 
pedestrianism ! A footpath is sacred in England; 
the Idng himself cannot close one; the courts recog- 
nize them as something quite as important and 
inviolable as the highway. 

A footpath is of slow growth, and it is a wild, 
shy thing that is easily scared away. The plow 
must respect it, and the fence or hedge make way 
for it. It requires a settled state of things, un- 
changing habits among the people, and long tenure 
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IIh' land; the rill of life that finds its way there 
ist have a perennia.! s<)ur(*e, and flow there to- 
)rrow and the next day and the next century. 
When I was a youth and went to school with my 
otliers, we had a footpath a mile long. On going 
)rn home after heaving tlu^ higliway there was a 
:seent through a nuaulow, then through a large 
aph' and hee<‘h wood, them llirough a long stretch 
ratlu^r harrcui pasture land which brought us to 
e creek in thc^ valh^y, which we (‘rossed on a slab 
• a couple of rails from the near fence; then more 
endow land walh a nc'glcHded orchard, and then 
le little gray schoolhouse itself toenng the lughway. 
i winter our course was a hard, beaten path in 
le snow visible' from afar, and in summer a well- 
I'fmed trail. In the woods it wore the roots of 
le trc'es. It st<*ered for the gajis or low places 
i the fences, and avoided the liogs and swamps in 
le meadow. I can rcxaill yet the very look, the very 
liysiognomy of a large bircdi-tree that stood beside 
in the midst of the woods; it sometimes tripped 
K' U|) with a large root it sent out like a foot, 
h'ither do I forget the little s[)ring run near by, 
/hc're we fr(H]uently pausc^l to drink, and to gather 
<*rinkIe-root’' (Dmtarla) in the early summer; 
lor thc' dilapidated log fenc'e that was the high- 
vay of the scjuirrcds; nor the ledges to one side, 
vlienec* in c'lirly spring the skunk and eoon sallied 
orth and crossed our path; nor the gray, scabby 
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rocks in tlie pasture; nor the solitary tree, nor the 
old weather-worn stump ; no, nor the creek in 
which I plunged one winter morning in attempting 
to leap its swollen current. But the path served 
only one generation of school-children ; it faded 
out more than thirty years ago, and the feet that 
made it are widely scattered, while some of them 
have found the path that leads through the Valley 
of the Shadow. Almost the last words of one of 
these schoolboys, then a man grown, seemed as if 
he might have had this very path in mind, and 
thought himself again returning to his father’s 
house : '' I must hurry,” he said ; I have a long 
way to go up a hill and through a dark wood, and 
it will soon be night.” 

We are a famous people to go ’cross lots,” but 
we do not make a path, or, if we do, it does not 
last ; the scene changes, the currents set in other 
directions, or cease entirely, and the path vanishes. 
In the South one would find plenty of bridle-paths, 
for there everybody goes horseback, and there 
are few passable roads ; and the hunters and lum- 
bermen of the North have their trails through 
the forest following a line of blazed trees ; but in 
all my acquaintance with the country, — the rural 
and agricultural sections, — I do not know a plea- 
sant, inviting path leading from house to house, 
or from settlement to settlement, by which the 
pedestrian could shorten or enliven a journey, or 
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add the charm of the seclusion of the fields to his 
walk. 

What a contrast England presents in this respect, 
according to Mr. Jennings’s pleasant book, “Field 
Paths and Green Lanes ” ! The pedestrian may go 
about quite independent of the highway. Here is 
a glimpse from his pages : “ A path across the field, 
seen from the station, leads into a road close by the 
lodge gate of Mr. Cubett’s house. A little beyond 
this gate is another and smaller one, from which a 
narrow path ascends straight to the top of the hill 
and comes out just opposite the post-office on Ran- 
more Common, The Common at another point may 
be reached by a shorter cut. After entering a path 
close by the lodge, open the first gate you come to 
on the right hand. Cross the road, go through the 
gate opposite, and either follow the road right out 
upon Ranmore Common, past the beautiful deep 
dell or ravine, or take a path which you will see on 
your left, a few yards from the gate. This winds 
through a very pretty wood, with glimpses of the 
valley here and there on the way, and eventually 
brings you out upon the carriage-drive to the house. 
Turn to the right and you will soon find yourself 
upon the Common. A road or path opens out in 
front of the upper lodge gate. Follow that and it 
will take you to a small piece of water from whence 
a green path strikes ofl^ to the right, and this will 
lead you all across the Common in a northerly direc- 
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Thus \Vi‘ inav sim‘ huw flu* fiuuif ry U flirisacliHt 
with pallis. A latrr writiT. tin* autlifu* uf '‘Hia 
< tiinu‘ktH‘|H*r a1 llcuua** iiihI nihrr Inioks, say^: 
**Thcw(* only know a ctanjtry u!io aro a.f*<|Maiiitrii 
with its fcH»l[»a!hs. By tin* iialiaai. fhr iiiil- 

.siilu laiiv hu sr«*n;. hut th«^ fj»otjhalhs tliruii*y|i 
thi‘ hrart thn laml. 'rii«*ri* an* roulfH by ultirii 
mile affrr mih* may In* tnt\a*lril withuut loavin^.^ 
tlic swank So you nmy from vl!la*^o to v!!laj,t«*; 
now orossiui^ gnam mradows. now fomfirhls, iivrT 
brooks, past woocIh. tlirouoli farinyaril luui rtc*k 
‘barken,’’* 

The eonclititms of lifo in this <*outifrv have not 
hmi favorable to the developnauit of bywaiys. We 
(io not take to lam^s anil t*» tlie seolusiun of t!u» 
fiehls. We Icjve to be upon th«‘ naiiL aiiil to pliint 
our houses then% anii to appear there luoiinti**! upon 
a horse or sentis! in a wa^n**** Jt is t«i be diHliiietlv 
Ktated, howevc*r, that tair publie lii»dn\'iiys. with 
their luvnilth iind luiijditude, thisr wide i^jnssy 
iniiri^ins, their pieturesipie ntone or mii their 

outlooks, anc! their genera! free ant! eityv ehariti^ler, 
art! far more inviting to tlie peileHtrinii tiiiiii the 
narrow !iui(*s and Inaiehes that KiigliHli highways 
for the most part, imn I'lte nai«t in Kiigliiiid is 
always well kept, the roadbisl is often like ii rork, 
l>ut tlie traveler’s view is shut in by high litsiges, 
and very frcs|uently he seems to be pulsing iiliutg 
a cliTp, nic*ely graded diteh. Hit! broiid litiid* 
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scape character of our highways is quite unknown 
in that country. 

The absence of Ihe paths and lanes is not so 
great a matter, but the decay of the simplicity of 
manners, and of the habits of pedestrianism which 
this absence implies, is what I lament. The devil 
is in the horse to make men proud and fast and 
ill-mannered; only when you go afoot do you grow 
in the grace of gentleness and humility. But no 
good can come out of this walking mania that is 
now sweeping over the country, simply because it 
is a mania and not a natural and wholesome im- 
pulse. It is a prostitution of the noble pastime. 

It is not the walking merely, it is keeping your- 
self in tune for a walk, in the spiritual and bodily 
condition in which you can find entertainment and 
exhilaration in so simple and natural a pastime. 
You are eligible to any good fortune when you are 
in the condition to enjoy a walk. When the air 
and the water taste sweet to you, how much else will 
taste sweet ! When the exercise of your limbs affords 
you pleasure, and the play of your senses upon 
the various objects and shows of nature quickens 
and stimulates your spirit, your relation to the 
world and to yourself is what it should be, — simple 
and direct and wholesome. The mood in which 
you set out on a spring or autumn ramble or a 
sturdy winter walk, and your greedy feet have to 
be restrained from devouring the distances too fast, 
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is the iiumhI in \vhic*h yonr Iiest tluiu*:lits mu: 
pulses (*ume to you. <jr in wliieh ymt i!i4.^1if em 
upon any nohle aiul heroii* i^nterprise. Life is s 
in su(‘h moods. tlu‘ univtu'se is (smiplt^fe. and 1 
is no failure or iinperfetiion any\vhi*r?*. 


vn 


A BUNCH OF HERBS 

FRAGRANT WILD FLOWERS 

T he charge that was long ago made against our 
wild flowers by English travelers in this coun- 
try, namely, that they are odorless, doubtless had 
its origin in the fact that, whereas in England the 
sweet-scented flowers are among the most common 
and conspicuous, in this country they are rather shy 
and withdrawn, and consequently not such as trav- 
elers would be likely to encounter. Moreover, the 
British traveler, remembering the deliciously fra- 
grant blue violets he left at home, covering every 
grassy slope and meadow bank in spring, and the 
wild clematis, or traveler’s joy, overrunning hedges 
and old walls with its white, sweet-scented blos- 
soms, and finding the corresponding species here 
equally abundant but entirely scentless, very natu- 
rally infers that our wild flowers are all deficient 
in this respect. He would be confirmed in this 
opinion when, on turning to some of our most beau- 
tiful and striking native flowers, like the laurel, the 
rhododendron, the columbine, the inimitable fringed 
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^,(tTi!nuu tht* huniiiHt <-anlinal fl«nvi‘r. nr tntr nstrr'4 
iuhI IIm* uiflt tints nf 

|)i!r|>lt‘ i'Uh! in- huitn! ihriu smiflr-^s 

Wlirrn iin‘ y«nir fra’^rant liuwinN ? la* \\r!l 

•Hav : “I «’an iiial ntnit*.’" hvi tiiin louk mal 

jHaiaf nitiMHir furrsfs* juu! (Hir |»«»!al‘^ lual lakt*H, 

Lc*t him rcmtparf utir iunlrhh*s*4. rusy !i|»|Nn!, iaai.'V- 

litairttal trailinij: nrimlu^ with hi< nwu ti^Iy 
iw; h*t hiiiM’umpara ntir '^umpttiHUs, fragrant |H»mi- 
lily with hiN own S ijinphfin aHni. !n nnr 

Norlhrrn wondH hr will llml thr liiiiirH rarjirtrd 
with tho dtditadt* liiuiim, its twin msr i tdiirrtk nod- 
din|»; thnvtTH filling thr nir with fragraiN-r. |I lun 
liWiira iluii thr linmrn U hnind in Hunn* jiartM of 
N(»rthrrn Fairopr. ) Thr fart in, wr prrfuip'^ liitvr 
an many HvvrrFHrcadril wih! flowrr.H m Kuropr Iuh, 
oidy ihry nrr not i|nilr |iroinint*nl in our flora, 
nor HO wril known to our projdr or tf> our piw^tH. 

Think of Wore Is wort IFh *'CtoIdrn Diifhielil.H: ** --■« 

“I wiuitirreal hinrly «h a rioinl 

Unit fliintn on high oVr viilrs iind liilln, 
Whean all iil onrr. f hiiw a iTowtl, 

A hont of gohirn ihtlfiMlik, 

thr lakr. hritralli Ihr Irrrn. 

Fhittrring and diinring in thr 

*'roiitiiitiotiH m thr Htarn lliat »litrir 
Anei twinkle an thr milky way. 
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They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay. 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 

No such sight could greet the poet’s eye here. 
He might see ten tliousand marsh marigolds, or ten 
times ten thousand houstonias, but they would not 
toss in the breeze, and they would not be sweet- 
scented like the daffodils. 

It is to be remembered, too, that in the moister 
atmosphere of England the same amount of fra- 
grance would be much more noticeable than with 
us. Think how our sweet bay, or our pink azalea, 
or our white alder, to which they have nothing that 
corresponds, would perfume that heavy, vapor- 
laden air! 

In the woods and groves in England, the wild 
hyacinth grows very abundantly in spring, and in 
places the air is loaded with its fragrance. In our 
woods a species of dicentra, commonly called squir- 
rel corn, has nearly the same perfume, and its 
racemes of nodding whitish flowers, tinged with 
pink, are quite as pleasing to the eye, but it is a 
shyer, less abundant plant. When our children go 
to the fields in April and May, they can bring home 
no wild flowers as pleasing as the sweet English 
violet, and cowslip, and yellow daffodil, and wall- 
flower; and when British children go to the woods 
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at the same season, they can load their hands and 
baskets with nothing that compares with our trail- 
ing arbutus, or, later in the season, with our azaleas ; 
and, when their boys go fishing or boating in sum- 
mer, they can wreathe themselves with nothing 
that approaches our pond-lily. 

There are upward of thirty species of fragrant 
native wild flowers and flowering shrubs and trees 
in New England and New York, and, no doubt, 
many more in the South and West. My list is as 
follows : — 

White violet (Viola hlanda). 

Canada violet (Viola Canadensis). 

Hepatica (occasionally fragrant). 

Trailing arbutus (Epigcea repens). 

- Mandrake (Podophyllum peltatum). 

Yellow lady’s-slipper {Cypripedium parviflorurrC)^ 

Purple lady’s-slipper (Cypripedinm acavle). 

Squirrel corn (Dicentra Canadensis). 

Showy orchis {Orchis spectdbilis) . 

Purple fringed-orchis (Habenaria psycodes). 

Arethusa {Arethusa. hulbosa). 

Calopogon {Calopogon pidchellus). 

Lady’s-tresses {Spiranthes cernua). 

Pond-lily {Nymphcea odorata). 

Wild rose {Rosa nitida). 

Twin-flower {Linncea borealis). 

Sugar maple {Acer saccharinun[i).. 

Linden {Tilia Americana). 
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I^oc\ist-tree (Rohmia pseudacacia) , 

White alder (Clcthra alnifolia). 

Sniootli azalea (Rhododendron arhorencens). 

Wh ite azalea (Rhododendron viHcosuni). 

Ihiixtcr-flower (Rhododendron nudiflorum ) . 

Yellow azalea (Rhodode7ulron ealendulaccum). 

Sweet bay (Magnolia glauca). 

Mitchella vine (Mitchella repens). 

Sweet coltsfoot (Petasites palmata). 

Pasture thistle (Cniens pumilus). 

False wintergreen (Pyrola roUmdifolia), 

S]:)otte(l wintergreen (Ckimaphila 7 nacnlata)» 
l^rince’s pine (Chimaphila urnhellata). 

Evening primrose ((Enothera biennis). 

Hairy loosestrife (Steironema dliatum). 

D ogb ane (A pocynum ) . 

Ground-nut (Aplos tuherosa). 

Adder 's-tongue pogonia (Pogonia ophioglossoides). 
Wild grape (Vitis cordofolia). 

Horned bladderwort (Utricularia cornuta). 

The last-named, homed bladderwort, is perhaps 
the most fragrant flower we have. In a warm, 
moist atmosphere, its odor is almost too strong. It 
is a plant with a slender, leafless stalk or scape less 
than a foot high, with two or more large yellow 
hood or helmet shaped flowers. It is not common, 
and belongs pretty well north, growing in sandy 
swamps and along the marshy margins of lakes and 
ponds. Its perfume is sweet and spicy in an emi- 
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umt 1 havr plataMi in Ha* ataivt^ list svwuii 

ilnwarH that lira inftTinitt<‘ntly fra'^raiit, like* thr 
hc‘patic*iu or livor-lt'af. *i‘Ius ilowor is tfio rarliosl, 
aiH it is c’orliiinly om* of tho iihh! liojiiilifii!, to la* 
femiui in our wooein, luiii ooraHicniuIly it is fnignuit. 
(irotip fiftor groiij> may 1 h- iunprofreL rati|Xiii|^ 
thnnigh all .slnnk"^ i»f |utrj»lo an*! Iduo, with Homt* 
perfectly wliite, ainl no otlor ha elrtrrtm!* whan pro- 
Bcntly you will Iiiipptaj up<»n n litfle !h*o<h 1 of llit*ni 
that luivc a nmsi tlrlieafe and drliaintH frai^n'a net*, 
'rhe Hainc ib true of a spceacs of looHi^^trifr |„!;rowin^ 
along Htrciunn lun! tai <4ln‘r wet plaroB, with tall 
hunhy stalkn* dark green leaver, mul pah* a\illury 
yelk)W flower.H (prohahly I%iirop**aii e A handful of 
tliCHc flowers will sojoetinn^s exhale a sweet, fra- 
gninee ; at other tiiites, or freun another locality, 
they lire seentlesH. C hsr evening prinirose is Ihnught 
to he uniformly Hwetl -scented, luit tin* pii.st season 
I examined many sjm'imeiiH, and failed to find laie 
that was ho. Some HeiiHons the Migiir iiiii[»!e yii'lds 
much sweeter sap than in others; ami even indi- 
vidual trees, oiving to the soil, mointure, and oilier 
eomlitioriH where they Htniid, show it great ditFer-* 
enee in this respect. Hie nmnv is douhtlens true of 
the Bwwt»seenled flinvers. 1 had alwiiys supposed 
that our (’aniulii violet the fail, leiify-Hleiiiitted 
white violet of our Xorlhern %vtw,idH ■ wm iidorlr.ss, 
ti:l a eorreH|M>nclenl ealled my iiltiaitioii to the eiiii» 
trary fact. On examinaliim I found llnit, while lti« 
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firsl oiH's Ihni UIoohumI ahoul May ‘*25 had very 
sw(M‘l-s<*<ait(Ml rolia^<\ os|K'<‘ially wiu'n (tusIkmI in 
lh(‘ hand, t flowc'rs wore practically without fra- 
gran<‘(\ But as tlu^ season advanccHl the fragrance 
d<^v(^lo})ed, till a. single flower had a well-marked 
perfume, and a handful of them was sweet indeed. 
A single spe<‘imen, plucked about August 1, was 
4juiti‘ as fragrant as the English violet, though the 
p<‘rruin(' is not what is known as violet, but, like 
that of tlu' lu'patica, comes nearer to the odor of 
(‘ca-tain fruit trees. 

It is only for a, brief period that the blossoms of 
our sugar maple an* swc'ct-scentcd ; the perfume 
seems to become stale after a few days : but pass 
tinder this tree just at the right moment, say at 
nightfall on the first or second day of its perfect 
infloresc*(mci\ and the air is laden with its sweet- 
tH\ss; its perfumed breath falls upon you as its cool 
sliadow does a few weeks later. 

A^'* r tlu^ linna^a and the arbutus, the prettiest 
swe(‘t-scented flowering vine our woods hold is the 
common mitchc^lla vine, called squaw-berry and par- 
t ridgc*-l)erry. It blooms in June, and its twin flowers, 
liglii cn^am-color, velvety, tubular, exhale a most 
agnvabh* fragninee. 

Our flora is imieh more rich in orehi(*s than the 
Kuropc'an* and many of ours are fragrant. Tlie 
first to l)loom in the spring is the sliowy orchis, 
tliough it is far less showy than several others. 1 
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litiil it ill Miiy, li*»t *»ti hil!^, uluTr <iriiy hiiv-h ii 

till! ill , tliiiH|i pliii’i'H ill tlir' wtun is. It 
lia^^ twii uilli a, Hfajii* futir ur 

rn«* iiirltt's lii|^!i H|riiii|4 uilli Hun*! M'ruirtI, jiiiik- 
jiiirjili* flmvrfM, i tiHiiiilly fiiiil it iifi«t tin* friiiiinl 

jMilygnlii iti liltwHii III thi* hhhh* fht^ la*l) *h 

prr h II litlln liilnr. I1i«* piirplr* friiignl orrliiH. utm 
iif till* iiiiiHf stiiiwy iiii«l Hfrikiiig **f all «iiir urrfiiilH, 
liIiMiriiH in iitiiNiiiiinirr in fitra»|irwH ami in 

iiyirHhy* tijMaiingH in tin* n[i 

a tapiTiiii^ rtilnnin nr nyHintfr «»f pink- piirplr frin^^a’d 
flnwiTM* that «>in* may M*r iil ipiitr a iii-%laiirr. ami 
the pnrfiiiiir «»f wliii*li U liwi rank f<»r a fhiHrrtMim. 
'rhi.H linwrr U, ja*rhiip?i, liki* tlir l‘!ii^'!iH}i friigriiiil 
orc'liis* fiHiml in piiMtin*?^. 

I'Vw friigraiit f!invnr?i in thr HliiijM* i»f w«*i|h Inivc! 
c*mtie in iiM frniii Ifin CIUI Wnrhk iimi thin Irmh nm 
to remiifk tliiil pliirilH with Mwiad-^oriilril flnwrr^ 
ttrc\ for tlie iwihI part* innrr intriHnly innr« 

fanlidiotH iiittl idiocy rinritliin lliiin tinier willniiil jM»r* 
fiinm. Our niilivn lfii*it!t* tin* pn-^liirt' lliintir 
I'Uw II niiirkiHl friigriiman mid it h iiiiirli mnrr ^liy 
and liintfiHl in itn riiiigr thitii thr oiwinnit Old 
World tlibllr thni gnmn rvrrywhrrr. Oiir 
awret whitr vinlrt grown nnly in wri jiliifr*!. and 
thr Ciiniidii violrl only in higin i*otil iviHuh, mdiilr 
thr roinmon liliir %uoIrl mnrli iiinrr griimtl in ii-i 
cliHlrilnitiori. How fiwtidioii^ mid r%r{iiHivr thr 
I You wilt find il itt oitr liMttlily in 
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the woods, usually on high, dry ground, and will 
look in vain for it elsewhere. It does not go in herds 
like the commoner })lants, but affects privacy and 
solitude. Wlien I come upon it in my walks, I seem 
to be intruding upon some very private and exclu- 
sive company. The large yellow cypripedium has a 
peculiar, heavy, oily odor. 

In like manner one learns where to look for ar- 
butus, for ])ipsissewa, for the early orchis ; they 
have th(‘ir particular haunts, and their surroundings 
are nearly always the sairic. The yellow pond-lily 
is found in every sluggish stream and pond, but 
Ntpnphxra odorata re(|uires a nicer adjustment of 
conditions, and consecjuently is more restricted in 
its ra,nge. If the mullein were fragrant, or toad- 
flax, or the daisy, or blue-weed, or goldenrod, they 
would doubtless be far less troublesome to the agri- 
culturist. There are, of course, exceptions to the 
rule I have here indi('ated, but it holds in most 
<‘ases. Cenius is a specialty : it does not grow in 
ev(‘ry soil ; it skips the many and touerhes the few; 
and the gift of peniume to a flower is a special grace 
like gc^nius or like beauty, and never becomes com- 
mon or (*licap. 

“ I )o honey and fragrance always go together in 
the flowers?” Not uniformly. Of the list of fra- 
grant wild flowers I have given, the only ones that 
the l)ees procure nectar from, so far as I have ob- 
served, are arbutus, dicentra, sugar maple, locust, 
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and liiuloii. X(nt’fra_»j:rant fltiwta*-- tliat vii’id litiiny 
an^ thus(‘ of flu^ ni^plu*rry, «'lrrMadH. ssuuMf, whitt? 
oak, ailatilhiH* f'nldfiin>d, a-4i*r, fl^'aliatna 

A tiiiiulna* uf od»»H<’‘^.H jdanU urld tii 

tin* 1 hh\ 'rina’t* is ma*tar iti tin* fnlimii liiu*. and fin* 
inunhlclHM* s«aiir!iim's p-fn it fjy pirrcitny thr sjiur 

from thi' onisi’k* as sla- dt»**H with dit'«aitra. IThti* 
laait'y in tin’ la fjiif I hau* 
lu‘VtT scH'n tht‘ hivt* hiM» niaki* any iittrinjil t<» grt it. 

wi.rjjH 

Onn U tninpt<ni \n say that tin* niosf Imnyiu 
plantH, aftnr itlk an* tin* wiaals. Huw thry rlin^ 
to iniin and f(41«nv him anniiid tti«‘ world* and 
Hpring up wlirri*vcT la* sots his fmit! Ifow th«*y 
crowd iifouml his hams and dwrilings* and throng 
his garden and josllr and ovrrrido ofhrr in 
their .strife t<j he near him! Some of fheiit are so 
doinestie and familiar* imd so harmtes^ withal* Ihiii 
erne mines to regard them with posit ire afFeotioii. 
Motherwort* eidnip* plimfiitn. tansy, wild titiisfiirih 
— what a htnnely humim l<Mjk they have! they are 
an integral part of every ohi honiesteiiii. Vt»iir smnrl 
new plaee will waiil king hehire they ilraw near it 
Or knot-grass, that earpets every old liooryiird, and 
fringes every walk, iiiifl softens iw'itv futtli tliiit 
knows tlie feet of ehildren, or tliiit It^iids to ilie 
apring, or to the gardtai. or to the Iiiirii* fioiv kindly 
one eome.s to Icmk upon il! Exiiftiitir it willi ii 
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|><)ck<^t ^lass aiul see how w<nul(M*fully beautiful and 
<‘x<fuisil(‘ an' its tiny blossoms. It, loves the huiiiaii 
fo(>l, and when tlie path or the i))ace is long disuseeb 
(filler plants usurp the ground. 

I'he ganlener a,!Hl Uie fanner are ostensibly the 
greatest enemies of the. weeds, but they are in reality 
their best friends. Weeds, like rats and mice, in- 
crease and spread imonnously in a cultivated coun- 
try. They have belter haxl, more sunshine, and 
more aids in gelling themselves disseminaled. They 
are sent from one end of the land to the other in 
seed grain of various kinds, and they take their 
share, and more loo, if they (‘an get it, of the phos- 
pliales and stal»le manures. Ilow sure, also, they 
an* to survive any war of extermination that is 
wag(*d against them! In yonder field are ten thou- 
sand arrd one Canada thistles. The farmer goes 
resolutely to work and destroys ten thousand and 
thinks the work is finished, hut he has done nothing 
till he has destroyed the ten thousand and one. 
Tliis one will k<‘ep up tlie stock and again cover 
his field with thistles. 

WiH'ds arc Nature’s makeshift. She rejoi(‘es in 
the grass and the grain, but when these fail to cover 
her nakc<lrH\ss she resorts to weeds. It is in her 
jdan or a part of her cconmny to kc'e() the ground 
eo!istantly covered with vegetation of some sort, 
imd s!ie has layer upon layer of seeds in the soil 
for this purpose, and the wonder is that each kind 
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lies dormant until it is wanted. If I uncover the 
earth in any of my fields, ragweed and pigweed 
spring up; if these are destroyed, harvest grass, or 
quack grass, or purslane, appears. The spade or 
the plow that turns these under is sure to turn up 
some other variety, as chickweed, sheep-sorrel, or 
goose-foot. The soil is a storehouse of seeds. 

The old farmers say that wood-ashes will bring 
in the white clover, and they will ; the germs are in 
the soil wrapped in a profound slumber, but this 
stimulus tickles them until they awake. Stramo- 
nium has been known to start up on the site of an 
old farm building, when it had not been seen in 
that locality for thirty years. I have been told 
that a farmer, somewhere in New England, in dig- 
ging a well came at a great depth upon sand like 
that of the seashore; it was thrown out, and in due 
time there sprang from it a marine plant. I have 
never seen earth taken from so great a depth that 
it would not before the end of the season be clothed 
with a crop of weeds. Weeds are so full of expe- 
dients, and the one engrossing purpose with them 
is to multiply. The wild onion multiplies at both 
ends, — at the top by seed, and at the bottom by 
offshoots. Toad-flax travels under ground and above 
ground. Never allow a seed to ripen, and yet it 
will cover your field. Cut off the head of the wild 
carrot, and in a week or two there are five heads in 
place of this one; cut off these, and by fall there 
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arc t(ai looking <lc(iau(‘o at you from the same root. 
Plant <*orn in Auf^usl, and it will ^’o forward with 
its pn^paralions as if it had the whoh^ season before 
it. Not so with llu‘ weeds; they have learned iR'lter. 
If ainaraulln or abtitllon, or burdock gets a, late 
start, it inuk(‘s gr(‘at bast<‘ to devt'lop its seed; it 
foregoes its tall stalk and wide' (hiunting growth, 
ami turns all its (‘mTgi<‘s into keeping up the suc- 
evsssion <»f tin' sp(‘ci<\s. ('ertain lields under the 
plow are always inf<‘sl(‘d with ‘"blind nettles,’’ 
others with wild bu(‘kwheai, l)lack bindweed, or 
<*<H‘kl<'. 1'1 h‘ s(M‘d ru‘S dormant umhu* tbe sward, the 
warmth ami tin* moisture alfeet it not until other 
(umditions are fuKilled, 

'riu' way in whi<'h om^ plant tlms keeps another 
<lown is a gn^at mysUTy, (ierms lie there in the 
soil and rc^sist the stimulating elTeet of llu' sun and 
the rains for years, and show no sign. Presently 
s<anething whispers to them, “Arise, your chance 
luis eonu*; iln^ eoust is clear;” and they are up and 
doing in a twinkling. 

Wee<lH are gr(*at travelers; they are, indeed, the 
tramps of the vegt‘table world. They ‘arc going 
east, west, north, south; they walk; they fly; they 
swim : tliey st<‘al a rule ; they travc^l by rail, by 
flood, by wind : they go under ground, and iliey 
go abovc% a<*n)ss lots, ami by tln^ highway. But, 
like otluT tramps, they fiml it safc\st by the high- 
way: in the fields they are iulereepted and cut off; 
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but on the public road, every boy, every passing 
herd of sheep or cows, gives them a lift. Hence 
the incursion of a new weed is generally first no- 
ticed along the highway or the railroad. In Orange 
County I saw from the car window a field overrun 
with what I took to be the branching white mullein. 
Gray says it is found in Pennsylvania and at the 
head of Oneida Lake. Doubtless it had come by 
rail from one place or the other. Our botanist 
gays of the bladder campion, a species of pink, that 
it has been naturalized around Boston ; but it is 
now much farther west, and I know fields along the 
Hudson overrun with it. Streams and water-courses 
are the natural highway of the weeds. Some years 
ago, and by some means or other, the viper’s bu- 
gloss, or blue-weed, which is said to be a trouble- 
some weed in Virginia, effected a lodgment near 
the head of the Esopus Creek, a tributary of the 
Hudson. From this point it has made its way down 
the stream, overrunning its banks and invading 
meadows and cultivated fields, and proving a seri- 
ous obstacle to the farmer. All the gravelly, sandy 
margins and islands of the Esopus, sometimes acres 
in extent, are in June and July blue with it, and 
rye and oats and grass in the near fields find it a 
serious competitor for possession of the soil. It 
has gone down the Hudson, and is appearing in 
the fields along its shores. The tides cany it up 
the mouths of the streams where it takes root; the 
216 
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vvinds or I ho birds, or ofluM’ in lime ^ive 

if a!U)flH‘r lilt, so (hal il is slowly but. surely luakiiig 
its way iidaiul. l'h(‘ biigloss Ix'longs to wluit may 
be ealhal lyiaiutiful weeds, despite its rough and 
!>ristly stalk. Its !low<^rs are deej) violet-blue, the 
stamens <‘xs(‘rttab as the botanists say, that is, pro- 
beyond the mouth of the eorolla, with showy 
rtsi anth(‘rs. I'his bit of re<l, mingling with the 
l>lue (»f the eorcylln, gives a very rich, warm jnirplc 
hue to tlu' floW('r, that is espeeially pleasing at a 
litlh' distance. Tin' best thing I know about this 
weed besid(‘s its good looks is that it yields honey 
or polUai t<y tin* bee. 

Another fonagn plant that the Ksopus Creek has 
diHlribulcxl along iis shores and (‘arried to the Hud- 
son is saponaria, known as “ Honneing Bet.” It is 
a <»ommon and in places a troublesonu^ weed in this 
valley. Botmeing Bet is, perhaps, its English name, 
as the pink-white^ complexion of its flowers with 
tlicir perfume and the coarse, robust character of 
the plant nadly give it a kind of English feminine 
ccnnelinesH and bounce. It looks like a Yorkshire 
liousemaiel. Still anotherplant in my section, whi(‘h 
I notice lias been widedy distributed by the ageiuy 
4if watt:r, is tin* spikesl loos<\strif(‘. It first appeared 
many years ago along the Wallkill ; now it may 
be seen npon nuiny of its tributaries and all along 
its banks : ami in many of the marsliy bays and 
coves along tln^ Hudson, its great niasses of pur- 
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pie-red bloom in middle and late summer affording 
a welcome relief to the traveler’s eye. It also be- 
longs to the class of beautiful weeds. It grows rank 
and tall, in dense communities, and always pre- 
sents to the eye a generous mass of color. In places, 
the marshes and creek banks are all aglow with it, its 
wand-like spikes of flowers shooting up and uniting 
in volumes or pyramids of still flame. Its petals, 
when examined closely, present a curious wrinkled 
or crumpled appearance, like newly washed linen; 
but when massed, the effect is eminently pleasing. 
It also came from abroad, probably first brought 
to this country as a garden or ornamental plant. 

As a curious illustration of how weeds are carried 
from one end of the earth to the other, Sir Joseph 
Hooker relates this circumstance : “ On one occa- 
sion,” he says, “landing on a small uninhabited 
island nearly at the Antipodes, the first evidence 
I met with of its having been previously visited by 
man was the English chickweed ; and this I traced 
to a mound that marked the grave of a British 
sailor, and that was covered with the plant, doubt- 
less the offspring of seed that had adhered to the 
spade or mattock with which the grave had been 
dug.” 

Ours is a weedy country because it is a roomy 
country. Weeds love a wide margin, and they find 
it here. You shall see more weeds in one day’s 
travel in this country than in a week’s journey in 
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Europe. Our culture of the soil is not so close and 
thorough, our occupancy not so entire and exclu- 
sive. The weeds take up with the farmers’ leavings, 
and find good fare. One may see a large slice taken 
from a field by elecampane, or by teasel or milk- 
weed ; whole acres given up to whiteweed, golden- 
rod, wild carrots, or the ox-eye daisy ; meadows 
overrun with bear-v/eed, and sheep pastures nearly 
ruined by St. John’s-wort or the Canada thistle. 
Our farms are so large and our husbandry so loose 
that we do not mind these tilings. By and by we 
shall clean them out. When Sir Joseph Hooker 
landed in New England a few years ago, he was 
surprised to find how the European plants flour- 
ished there. He found the wild chicory growing 
far more luxuriantly than he had ever seen it else- 
where, ‘‘forming a tangled mass of stems and 
branches, studded with turquoise-blue blossoms, 
and covering acres of ground.” This is one of the 
many weeds that Emerson binds into a bouquet in 
his ‘‘Humble-Bee:” — 

“Succory to match the sky. 

Columbine with horn of honey. 

Scented fern and agrimony. 

Clover, catchfly, adder's-tongue, 

And brier-roses, dwelt among.” 

A less accurate poet than Emerson would probably 
have let his reader infer that the bumblebee gathered 
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honey from all these plants, but Emerson is careful 
to say only that she dwelt among them. Succory is 
one of Virgil’s weeds also, — 

"‘And spreading succ’ry chokes the rising field.’" 

Is there not something in our soil and climate 
exceptionally favorable to weeds, — something 
harsh, ungenial, sharp-toothed, that is akin to them ? 
How woody and rank and fibrous many varieties 
become, lasting the whole season, and standing up 
stark and stiff through the deep winter snows, — 
desiccated, preserved by our dry air! Do nettles 
and thistles bite so sharply in any other country? 
Let the farmer tell you how they bite of a dry mid- 
summer day when he encounters them in his wheat 
or oat harvest. 

Yet it is a fact that all our more pernicious weeds, 
like our vermin, are of Old World origin. They hold 
up their heads and assert themselves here, and take 
their fill of riot and license ; they are avenged for 
their long years of repression by the stern hand of 
European agriculture. We have hardly a weed we 
can call our own. I recall but three that are at all 
noxious or troublesome, namely, milkweed, rag- 
weed, and goldenrod; but who would miss the last 
from our fields and highways ? 

“Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the goldenrod,” 
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siit^s WliiliiiT. In KurojX' our goldcnrod is eulti- 
vat<‘d iu |Ih‘ flovvi'r ^anions, as well si luay he. The 
fiativi* s|M‘ei(\s is losnsd mainly in woods, and is much 
h\ss showy tluin ours. 

Our snilkwec'd is tena<‘ious of life; its roots lie 
dc'op, as if to gtd away from llie plow, but it seldom 
infests eullivati'd crops. I'heu its stalk is so full 
of inilk and its po<l so full of silk that one cannot 
but as(*ribe goo<l inlcaitions to it, if it does some- 
times ovtTrun the mea<low. 

“la dusty pods the milkweed 
Its iudden silk Iia.s spun,” 

sings “II. H.'' in her “Septemher.’’ 

Of our ragweed not much can be set down that 
is <*omplimeutary, exeept that its name in the bot- 
lUiy is A fnhrofiia, food of the gods. It must be the 
foocl of tiu' gods if anything, for, so far as I have 
oliserveil, nothing terrestrial eats it, not even billy- 
gouts. (Yet a c’orrespoiulent writes me that in 
Ktmtueky tli<^ cattle (Mit it when hard-pressed, and 
thiii a (Trtain old farmer there, one season when 
tlu^ hay crop failed, eut and harvested tons of it for 
his Hiot*k in winter. It is said that the milk and 
butter nuule from such hay are not at all suggestive 
of the traditional Ambrosia!) It is the banc of 
iiHilimiitic* {>aiients, but the gardener makes short 
work <jf it. It is about the only one of our weeds that 
follows the plow and the harrow, and, exeept that 
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it is easily destroyed, I should suspect it to he an 
immigrant from the Old World. Our fleabane is 
a troublesome weed at times, but good husbandry 
has little to dread from it. 

But all the other outlaws of the farm and garden 
come to us from over seas ; and what a long list 
it is : — 


Common thistle, 

Gill, 

Canada thistle. 

Nightshade, 

Burdock, 

Buttercup, 

Yellow dock, 

Dandelion, 

Wild carrot. 

Wild mustard. 

Ox-eye daisy. 

Shepherd’s purse. 

Chamomile, 

St. John’s- wort 

Mullein, 

Chickweed, 

Dead-nettle (Lamium), 

Purslane, 

Hemp nettle (Galeo'psis) y 

Mallow, 

Elecampane, 

Darnel, 

Plantain, 

Poison hemlock, 

Motherwort, 

Hop-clover, 

Stramonium, 

Yarrow, 

Catnip, 

Wild radish. 

Blue-weed, 

Wild parsnip, 

Stick-seed, 

Chicory, 

Hound’s-tongue, 

Live-forever, 

Henbane, 

Toad-flax, 

Pigweed, 

Sheep-sorrel, 

Quitch grass, 

Mayweed, 


and others less noxious. To offset this list we have 
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^iveii Europe' llu' vil(\si of all wc(‘(ls, a parasite that 
KiK‘ks up lunuan hlood, l<)l)a(‘(‘o. Now if they catch 
ilic Colorado lan'llc of us, it will |i;o far toward pay- 
ing thcui off for llu' rats and the mice, and for other 
pests in our houses. 

'Vhv mow atlra(*tivc and ])retty of the British 
weeeis as tiu' <*onuuon daisy, of which the poets 
have' made so much, the larkspur, which is a pretty 
(Huiduid wcHsl, and the seairlel (ic'ld-poppy, which 
flowers all summer, and is so taking amid the rip- 
ening grain have not immigrated to our shores. 
Like a (Trtuin sweet rusti(*ity and charm of Euro- 
pean rural life, they do not thrive readily under our 
skies. Our fh'ahane has become a, common road- 
side wi‘cd in England, and a few other of onr native 
less known plants have gained a foothold in the 
Old World. Our beautiful jewel-wecsl has recently 
appeared along certain of the English rivers. 

Poki'wetsl is a native American, and what a lusty, 
n)yal plant it is! It never invades cultivated fields, 
but hovers about the borders and looks over the 
fe!i(‘c'H like a painte<l Indian sachem. Thoreau 
cH»vetc‘d its strong purple stalk for a cane, and the 
rohirrs ('at its dark crimson-juiced berries. 

It is commonly believed that the mullein is in- 
<lig('nons to this (’ountry, for have we not heard 
tliai it is endiivati'd in European gardens, and ehris- 
teiM'd the Am(‘ric*an v<'lvet plant? Yc't it, too, seems 
to have (‘ome over with the Pilgrims, and is most 
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iilnnHlaiit in tin* ohln* |»aH>> of t!u‘ ruiintry. It. 
4i!Hniiuls lutnipr aii<l A-n.'i, iiih! had itg 

vi'munniv tisas witli tin* nfu’ifitts. I'hr ^irooks mndt^ 
lain|>"'Wit‘ks of its drio<! Irmos. and flu* IIoiiuiiim 
di[.>jHai its drirti stalk in tidkiu' f<n* fuinTu! 

It idFis-ts tiry n|4an<ls in this rtitintry, and» ns i| 
takis Iwii yrars !<» nuilurt*. it is not n tronldf.sonio 
%vm! in (’ultivat«*d t-rops. Tin* first y<‘ar it sits I«nv 
npon tlu^ fi:r«nuid in its <*oHrsn fluntn-l lfiivf‘s, and 
inakt'H randy ; if tha pl*»w aoinr.s idon^r now* its 
rnrear is t*ndad. 'rin* soaond smson it starts np- 
wiinl its tall stalk, wliialt in lair sinniiirr is Ihirkly 
Hft with Hniall y«*llow flowars. and in fall is «*har|,^rd 
with myriatls <if tim* hhifk srads, *\\s fnll iis n liry 
nndlinn stalk of sr-nds’* is nlino?^| fijiiivalmt to Hav- 
ing, **iw ntinirnnis as tin* sands Uj»on tin’ .sriisliom/’ 
IVrliiipH till* most nt»tah!a thing alHnil Ihi* words 
that have laniir to n.s fr«im tfir <l!d World, winni 
CHimjianai with our iiiitivr s}H*rirs. is tladr jM*rsis|- 
eiire, not to siiy pugniirity. Hun* fight for Ifn* .hoiI; 
they plant eolonies here and tfirrr. iitid will niit hr 
rooted out Our imlive wtssls art* fur llte iiiust jinrt 
ahy and hiirinless, iiml rrlnail hrfurr rtiltivatiuin 
Imt the EurojMain oiillmvs follow iniiii like vminn; 
they hang to liis eoat^Hkiris. his ^^lirrp triiiis|iiirt 
them in their wiail, iu*s erne iind lit>rs.r in tiiil mid 
niiine. As I have iiefon* snith it is ns wilti thr nits 
and mire. The Aiiierieiiii nil is iii llir wijimI-i iind 
is rarely seen even hy wiMMiitirii, and llir iiitti%*e 
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mouse barely hovers upon the outskirts of civili- 
zation; while the Old World species defy our traps 
and our poison, and have usurped the land. So 
with the weeds. Take the thistle for instance: the 
coniinon and abundant one everywhere, in fields 
and along highways, is the European species ; while 
the native thistles, swamp thistle, pasture thistle, 
etc., arc muefi more shy, and are not at all trouble- 
some. The Canada thistle, too, which came to us 
by way of Canada, — what a pest, what a usurper, 
what a defier of the plow and the harrow! I know 
of but one effectual way to treat it, — put on a pair 
of buckskin gloves, and pull up every plant that 
shows itself; this will effect a radical cure in two 
summers. Of course the plow or the scythe, if not 
allowed to rest more than a month at a time, will 
finally conquer it. 

Or take the common St. John’s-wort, — how it has 
established itself in our fields and become a most 
pernicious weed, very difficult to extirpate ; while 
the native species are quite rare, and seldom or 
never invade cultivated fields, being found mostly 
in wet and rocky waste places. Of Old World 
origin, too, is the curled-leaf dock that is so annoy- 
ing about one’s garden and home meadows, its long 
tapering root clinging to the soil with such tenacity 
that I have pulled upon it till I could sec stars 
without budging it; it has more lives than a eat, 
making a shift to live when pulled up and laid on 
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top of the ground in the burning summer sun. Our 
native docks are mostly found in swamps, or near 
them, and are harmless. 

Purslane — commonly called pusley,” and 
which has given rise to the saying, ‘‘as mean as 
pusley ” — of course is not American. A good 
sample of our native purslane is the claytonia, or 
spring beauty, a shy, delicate plant that opens its 
rose-colored flowers in the moist, sunny places in 
the woods or along their borders so early in the 
season. 

There are few more obnoxious weeds in cultivated 
ground than sheep-sorrel, also an Old World plant; 
while our native wood-sorrel, with its white, deli- 
cately veined flowers, or the variety with yellow 
flowers, is quite harmless. The same is true of the 
mallow, the vetch, the tare, and other plants. We 
have no native plant so indestructible as garden 
orpine, or live-forever, which our grandmothers 
nursed, and for which they are cursed by many a 
farmer. The fat, tender, succulent dooryard strip- 
ling turned out to be a monster that would devour 
the earth. I have seen acres of meadow land de- 
stroyed by it. The way to drown an amphibious 
animal is never to allow it to come to the surface 
to breathe, and this is the way to kill live-forever. 
It lives by its stalk and leaf, more than by its root, 
and, if cropped or bruised as soon as it comes to 
the surface, it will in time perish. It laughs the 
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plow the hoe, the cultivator to s(;orn, l)iit grazing 
Iserds will eventually scotch it. Our two sjx'cies of 
native orpine, Sedum tematuni and S- tclephioides^ 
xre never trouhlesonie as weeds. 

The Earoj)ean weeds are sophisticated, doinesti- 
(‘ated, (‘ivilized ; they have been to school to man 
for many hundred years, and they liave learned to 
thrive upon him : their struggle for existence has 
been sharp and protracted; it has made them hardy 
and prolific ; thej>' will thrive in a lean soil, or they 
•will w^ax strong in a rich one; in all cases they fol- 
low man and profit by him. Our native weeds, on 
the other hand, are furtive and retiring; they flee 
before the plow and the scythe, and hide in corners 
and remote waste places. Will they, too, in time, 
change their habits in tliis respect ? 

“ Idle wccmIs are fast in growth,*^ says Shake- 
speare, but that depends upon whether the com- 
petition is sharp and close. If the weed finds itself 
distanced, or pitted against great odds, it grows 
more slowly and is of diminished stature, but let it 
once* get the upper hand, and what strides it makes! 
Rc'd-root will grow four or -five feet high if it has 
a cluuK'c, or it will (‘ontent itsc^lf with a few inches 
and mature its sc'ed almost upon the ground. 

Many of our worst weeds are plants that have 
escapcMl from cultivation, as the wild radish, which 
is ironblc'some in parts of New England; the wild 
carrot, which infests the fietds in eastern New York; 
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aiu! iht* livr fi»rrv<T, wliirh ami fii.iltij Iir^ 

uiuliT tin* jiluw aii«i harrnw. In lav '•an-tiMii an au- 
iHniii|4 \vi*ril is nluifiltan or li’nf, mllrtl 

“nlil mail!/" falli-ii fratii thr* ^^rarr *if fin- 

ganitaj ami fnllowa'd tlu* j»ln%v afinltl. !f uill mail- 
age to null an* its .steals if nut ulluwni tu sfjirf til! 
iiiidstuiiiiH’r. 

Clf haiiutifiil wurtis ijuito ii lung list miidit 
nuidn withuut inriinling any uf thr so 4*a!l»si wilsl 
llowc'fs. A favoritr uf utinn is flu* litlli* nioth nnil- 
Inin tiuit hluoiiiH iilung thn higluvay, aaid a!>Mnt tlm 
fir!<ls» anti nuiyhn npun tla* i*dgn uf fliu !a.\viu frum 
midsiiiiiiniT till frost niniH^s. In uintor its '^Irndnr 
Htlilk rinuH iiiHivn tfin hiiuw* hniiring its ruiind srrd>- 
ptnlH on itrt jiindikn stniiis, and is |diai*^ing rvm 
thnn. IIh fluwrrH iirn yt^ltow ur ulii!t\ largr. whnrl- 
Klm{Ka'!, and iiit* boriin vurlirallv wit}i flliimrnt’i 
loiitkal with litllr tufts of viuli*! %V!iul, Hir jilmii 
IniK none of Iht^ I’oiirse* fiiiiry etiarnrti'r uf flit* euim 
iritm irnilleifi. Chir <smi*dhnvi*r» whirli um* uf mir 
poets hiiH fiilleil the ** hrinvineyed daisy/* liiis ii 
pleasing effeet when in viist iiiinitirfM thry iiivmli* 
a meadow (if it is not yonr inrnd'ow g their diirk 
brown cTntres or <iiski4 imd Iheir gohlrii riiys hIiuw- 
ing eonspieiiotisly. 

llithnis, twodiadli, nr ** pileliforks/* sm the buys 
eall them* art* weIc*om«ai by the eye in Infe 

mimmer they iiiiike the Hw*ii«ipH atiil wri, 
pIiM’C!ii yellow with lliesr bkwficitiiii. 
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Vervain is a beautiful weed, especially the blue 
or purple variety. Its drooping knotted threads 
also make a pretty etching upon the winter snow. 

Iron-weed, which looks like an overgrown aster, 
has the same intense purple-blue color, and a royal 
profusion of flowers. There are giants among the 
weeds, as well as dwarfs and pigmies. One of the 
giants is purple eupatorium, which sometimes car- 
ries its corymbs of flesh-colored flowers ten and 
twelve feet high. A pretty and curious little weed, 
sometimes found growing in the edge of the garden, 
is the clasping specularia, a relative of the harebell 
and of the European Venus’s looking-glass. Its 
leaves are shell-shaped, and clasp the stalk so as to 
form little shallow cups. In the bottom of each 
cup three buds appear that never expand into 
flowers ; but when the top of the stalk is reached, 
one and sometimes two buds open a large, delicate 
purple-blue corolla. All the first-born of this plant 
are still-bom, as it were ; only the latest, which 
spring from its summit, attain to perfect bloom. 
A w'ced which one ruthlessly demolishes when he 
finds it hiding from the plow amid the strawberries, 
or under the currant-bushes and grapevines, is the 
dandelion ; yet who would banish it from the mead- 
ows or the lawns, where it copies in gold upon the 
green expanse the stars of the midnight sky ? After 
its first blooming comes its second and finer and 
more spiritual inflorescence, when its stalk, drop- 
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ping its more earthly and carnal flower, shoots 
upward, and is presently crowned by a globe of 
the most delicate and aerial texture. It is like the 
poet’s dream, which succeeds his rank and golden 
youth. This globe is a fleet of a hundred fairy 
iballoons, each one of which bears a seed which it 
is destined to drop far from the parent source. 

Most weeds have their uses ; they are not wholly 
malevolent. Emerson says a weed is a plant whose 
virtues we have not yet discovered ; but the wild 
creatures discover their virtues if we do not. The 
bumblebee has discovered that the hateful toad- 
flax, which nothing will eat, and which in some 
soils will run out the grass has honey at its heart. 
Narrow-leaved plantain is readily eaten by cattle, 
and the honey-bee gathers much pollen from it. 
The ox-eye daisy makes a fair quality of hay if 
cut before it gets ripe. The cows will eat the leaves 
of the burdock and the stinging nettles of the woods. 
But what cannot a cow’s tongue stand She will 
crop the poison ivy with impunity, and I think 
would eat thistles if she found them growing in the 
garden. Leeks and garlics are readily eaten by 
cattle in the spring, and are said to be medicinal 
to them- Weeds that yield neither pasturage for 
bee nor herd yet afford seeds to the fall and winter 
birds. This is true of most of the obnoxious weeds 
of the garden, and of thistles. The wild lettuce 
yields down for the hummingbird’s nest, and the 
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flowers of wliitewcccl are used by the kingbird and 
cedar- bird. 

Yet it is pleasant to remember tliat, in our cli- 
irnite, there are no weeds so persistent and lasting 
and universal as grass. Grass is the natural cover- 
ing of the fields. There arc but four weeds that I 
know of — milkweed, live-forever, Canada thistle, 
and toad-flax — that it will not run out in a good 
soil. We crop it and mow it year after year ; and 
yet, if the season favors, it is sure to come again. 
Fields tliat have never known the plow, and never 
been seeded by man, are yet covered with grass. 
And in human natnre, too, weeds arc by no means 
in the ascendant, troublesome as they are. The 
good green grass of love and truthfulness and com- 
mon sense is more universal, and crowds the idle 
weeds to the wall. 

But weeds have this virtue; they are not easily 
discouraged ; tliey never lose heart entirely ; they 
die game. If they cannot have the best, they will 
take up with the poorest ; if fortune is unkind to 
them to-day, they hope for better luck to-morrow; 
if they cannot lord it over a corn-hill, they will sit 
humbly at its foot and accept what comes ; in all 
cases they make the most of their opportunities. 
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A WIIITK DAY AND A RED FOX 

rrillE (lay was irulml whii.(\ as white as three 
JL fe(vt of snow and a doudl(\ss St. Valentine’s 
sun could make it. The eye (‘ould Tuvt look forth 
without blinking, or veiling itself with tears. The 
pat(‘h of j)low(Ml ground on the top of tlie hill, where 
the wind had blown the snow away, was as wel- 
come to it as water to a parched tongue. Tt was the 
one refreshing oasis in this desert of dazzling light. 
I sat down ui>on it to let the c\ye bathe and revel 
in it. It took a’ ay the smart like a poultice. For 
so gentle and on the whole so beneficent an (dement, 
the snow asserts itself very proudly. It takes the 
world ((uickly and entindy to itsedf. It makes no 
<!onc(\ssions or compromises, hut ruk\s despotically. 
It l>afIlcH and Ix'wildcTs the eye, and it returns the 
sun glares for glare. Its coming in our winter climate 
is the hand of nu'r<‘y to the (^arlh and to everything 
in its bosom, but it is a l)arrier and an embargo to 
ev<Ty thing that moves above. 

We toiled up the long steep hill, where only an 
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occasional mullein-stalk or other tall weed stood 
above the snow. Near the top the hill was girded 
with a bank of snow that blotted out the stone wall 
and every vestige of the earth beneath. These 
hills wear this belt till May, and sometimes the 
plow pauses beside them. From the top of the 
ridge an immense landscape in immaculate white 
stretches before us. Miles upon miles of farms, 
smoothed and padded by the stainless element, hang 
upon the sides of the mountains, or repose across 
the long sloping hills. The fences or stone walls 
show like half-obliterated black lines. I turn my 
back to the sun, or shade my eyes with my hand. . 
Every object or movement in the landscape is 
sharply revealed; one could see a fox half a league. 
The farmer foddering his cattle, or drawing manure 
afield, or leading his horse to water; the pedestrian 
crossing the hill below; the children wending their 
way toward the distant schoolhouse, — the eye 
cannot help but note them: they are black specks 
upon square miles of luminous white. What a 
multitude of sins this unstinted charity of the snow 
covers! How it flatters the ground ! Yonder sterile 
field might be a garden, and you would never sus- 
pect that that gentle slope with its pretty dimples 
and curves was not the smoothest of meadows, yet 
it is paved with rocks and stone. 

But what is that black speck creeping across that 
cleared field near the top of the mountain at the 
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head of the valley, three quarters of a mile awav? 
It is like a % moving across an illuminated surface- 
A distant mellow bay floats to us, and we know it 
is the hound. He picked up the trail of the fox 
half an hour since, where he had crossed the ridge 
early in the morning, and now he has routed him 
and Reynard is steering for the Big fountain. 
We press on and attain the shoulder of the range, 
where we strike a trail twm or three days old of 
some former hunters, which leads us into the woods 
along the side of the mountain. We are on the 
first plateau before the summit; the snow partly 
supports us, but when it gives way and we sound 
it with our legs, we find it up to our hips. Here 
we enter a w’^faite world indeed. It is like some 
conjurer’s trick. The very trees have turned to 
snow’. The smallest branch is like a cluster of great 
w^hite antlers. The eye is bewildered by the soft 
fleecy labyrinth before it. On the lower ranges the 
forests were entirely bare, but now we perceive the 
summit of every mountain about us runs up into 
a kind of arctic region where the trees are loaded 
with snow. The beginning of this colder zone is 
sharply marked all around the horizon ; the line 
runs as level as the shore line of a lake or sea; in- 
deed, a warmer aerial sea fills ail the valleys, sub- 
merging the lower peaks, and making w’Mle islands 
of all the higher ones. The branches bend with 
the rime. The winds have not shaken it down. 
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It adheres to them like a growth. On examination 
I find the branches coated with ice, from which 
shoot slender spikes and needles that penetrate and 
hold the cord of snow. It is a new kind of foliage 
wrought by the frost and the clouds, and it obscures 
the sky, and fills the vistas of the woods nearly as 
much as the myriad leaves of summer. The sun 
blazes, the sky is without a cloud or a film, yet we 
walk in a soft white shade. A gentle breeze was 
blowing on the open crest of the mountain, but one 
could carry a lighted candle through these snow- 
curtained and snow-canopied chambers. How shall 
we see the fox if the hound drives him through this 
white obscurity? But we listen in vain for the 
voice of the dog and press on. Hares’ tracks were 
numerous. Their great soft pads had left their 
imprint everywhere, sometimes showing a clear leap 
of ten feet. They had regular circuits which we 
crossed at intervab. The woods were well suited 
to them, low and dense, and, as we saw, liable at 
times to wear a livery whiter than their own. 

The mice, too, how thick their tracks were, that 
of the white-footed mouse being most abundant; 
but occasionally there was a much finer track, with 
strides or leaps scarcely more than an inch apart. 
This is perhaps the little shrew-mouse of the woods, 
the body not more than an inch and a half long, 
the smallest mole or mouse kind known to me. 
Once, while encamping in the woods, one of these 
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tiny shrews got into an empty pail standing in 
c‘arnp, and died before morning, either from the 
cold, or in despair of ever getting out of the pail. 

At one point, around a small sugar maple, the 
miee-tracks are unusually thick. It is doubtless 
their granary ; they have beech-nuts stored there^ 
I ’ll warrant. There are two entrjxnces to the cav- 
ity of the tree, — one at the base, and one seven or 
eight feet up. At the upper one, which is only just the 
size of a mouse, a squirrel has been trying to break 
in. He has cut and chiseled the solid wood to the 
depth of nearly an inch, and his chips strew the 
snow all about. He knows what is in there, and 
the mice know that he knows; hence their appar- 
ent consternation. They have rushed wildly about 
over the snow, and, I doubt not, have given the 
piratical red squirrel a piece of their minds. A few 
yards away the mice have a hole down into the 
snow, which perhaps leads to some snug den under 
the ground. Hither they may have been slyly re- 
moving their stores while the squirrel was at work 
with his back turned. One more night and he will 
effect an entrance : what a good joke upon him if 
he finds the cavity empty! These native mice are 
very provident, and, I imagine, have to take many 
precautions to prevent their winter stores being 
plundered by the squirrels, who live, as it were, 
from hand to mouth. 

We see several fresh fox-tracks, and wish for the 
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hound, but there are.no tidings of liiin. Aftci half 
an hour s floundering and cautiously picking our 
way through the woods, we emerge into a cleared 
field that stretches up from the valley below, and 
just laps over the back of the mountain. It is a 
broad belt of white that drops down and down till 
it joins other fields that sweep along the base of 
the mountain, a mile away. To tlie east, through 
a deep defile in the mountains, a landscape in an 
adjoining county lifts itself up, like a bank of 
white and gray clouds. 

When the experienced fox-hunter comes out upon 
such an eminence as this, he always scrutinizes the 
fields closely that lie beneath him, and it many 
times happens that his sharp eye detects Reynard 
asleep upon a rock or a stone wall, in which ease, if 
he be armed with a rifle and his dog be not near, the 
poor creature never wakens from his slumber. The 
fox nearly always takes his nap in the open fields, 
along the sides of the ridges, or under the mountain, 
where he can look down upon the busy farms be- 
neath and hear their many sounds, the barking of 
dogs, the lowing of cattle, the cackling of hens, the 
voices of men and boys, or the sound of travel upon 
the highway. It is on that side, too, that he keeps 
the sharpest lookout, and the appearance of the 
hunter above and behind him is always a surprise. 

We pause here, and, with alert ears turned 
toward the Big Mountain in front of us, listen for 
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Ihv But nol a soinul is luNnnl. A flo(‘k of snow 
l)Uiitini:‘^ pass tii^rh abovt* us, ut teriiin; tluir coiiiouled 
twittrr, aiui thrir \vhit<‘ forms set*ti agaiusl: the iu- 
tiaiso bltit* givo t!u' impression of large snowflakes 
drifting arrows the sky. I hear a ptirple {inch, too, 
ami file feeble lisp of the redpoll. A slirike (tlie 
first ! hnv<* seen tins st‘ason) finds <K‘<*asi<m to come 
I Ids wav nlst). !!e alights <m tlu‘ lip of a dry limb, 
and fnan his pereli (*an set^ into the valkw on both 
sidt‘s <if tin* namnfain. He is prowliiig about for 
ehiekatlees, d<mbt, a troop of w*hieh 1 saw (‘oin- 
ing through the wtHnl, Wlien pursued by the shrike, 
thf* chi(‘kadei' has been seen to take refuge in a 
mpurrel itole in a tree. Hark! Is that the hound, 
or cloth expeeiatiou moek the eager ear? With 
open nioiitlH and lulled breaths we listen. A'es, 
it is old “Sing<*r;’* he is bringing the fox over the 
lop tin* magi' toward liutt End, t!ie iniima Thule 
of file hunters* tramps in this .section. In a moment 
or two the dog is lost to hearing again, Wc wait 
for his sts’ond turn; then for his third, 

** He is playing about the summit,’^ says my 
cHiinpanitm. 

Let us go tht'r<\’* .say L and we are off. 

More denst' snow Ining woods lieyond the clear- 
ing where wi* begin our ascent of the Big Mountain, 
ii eliief I lull curries I lie range up several hundred 
fci't higher thiin the part wc have thus far traversed. 
We lire occasionally to our hips in the snow, but 
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for the most part the older stratum, a foot or so 
down, bears us ; up and up we go into the dim, 
muflSied solitudes, our hats and coats powdered like 
millers’. A half-hour’s heavy tramping brings us 
to the broad, level summit, and to where the fox 
and hound have crossed and recrossed many times. 
As we are walking along discussing the matter, 
we suddenly hear the dog coming straight on to us. 
The woods are so choked with snow that we do not 
hear him till he breaks up from under the mountain 
within a hundred yards of us. 

“We have turned the fox!” we both exclaim, 
much put out. 

Sure enough, we have. The dog appears in sight, 
is puzzled a moment, then turns sharply to the left, 
and is lost to eye and to ear as quickly as if he 
had plunged into a cave. The woods are, indeed, 
a kind of cave, — a cave of alabaster, with the sun 
shining upon it. We take up positions and wait. 
These old hunters know exactly where to stand. 

“If the fox comes back,” said my companion, 
“he will cross up there or down here,” indicating 
two points not twenty rods asunder. 

We stood so that each commanded one of the 
runways indicated. How light it was, though the 
sun was hidden! Every branch and twig beamed 
in the sun like a lamp. A downy woodpecker below 
me kept up a great fuss and clatter, — all for my 
benefit, I suspected. All about me were great, soft 
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mnmuU. whvrv th(‘ rorks luy htiricd. It was a cenie- 
t«‘rv ill* drin iMiuldiTs. dluTc! that is the hound. 
Dors his vtHce <‘uiue acToss the valhy from the 
spur iitr ai’^aiust us. or is it on tmr side down under 
the moiuilain? AfttT an inlervah just as I am 
thinking the dog is going awnj from us along the 
opposih* raugt\ Ins voire (*omes up astonishingly 
near. A mass of snow fulls from a hraneh, and 
makes om* start : hut it is not th<^ fox. 'riien through 
the wliife \is!a Ih‘Io\v me I ealeh a glimpse of some- 
thing red <u‘ yellow, y<‘llowish red or reddish yellow; 
it euHwges from the lower ground, aiuk with an 
easy, jiuinty air, draws near. I am ready and just 
in lilt* mood to make a good shot, ddie fox stops 
just out <jf range anti listens for the hound. lie 
loiiks ns liright ns an autumn leaf upon the spot- 
less surfas’e. 'Then he starts on, hut he is not com- 
ing to me, he is g<ung to the other man. Oh, foolish 
fox, you are going straight into the jaws of death! 
My eomnnh* stamls jtist there beside that tree. 
I wmild gladly liave given Reynard tlic wink, or 
signaled hi him, if I etnild. It did seem a pity to 
simot Iniiu now he was <mt of my reach. I cringe 
for liinu when eriiek g<H‘s the gun! d'he fox squalls, 
pic’ks himself tip, and plunges over the brink of 
thf* moimtfiim The lumter has not missed his aim, 
but the oil in lii.s gun, he says, has weakened the 
strength of his {lowder. The hound, hearing the 
nqjorb eoiue.s like a whirlwind and is off in hot 
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pursuit. Both fox and dog now bleed, — the dog* 
at his heels, the fox from his wounds. 

In a few minutes there came up from under the 
mountain that long, peculiar bark which the hound 
always makes when he has run the fox in, or when 
something new and extraordinary has happened. 
In this instance he said plainly enough, “ The race 
is up, the coward has taken to his hole, ho-o-o~le.” 
Plunging down in the direction of the sound, the 
snow literally to our waists, we were soon at the 
spot, a great ledge thatched over with three or four 
feet of snow. The dog was alternately licking his 
heels and whining and berating the fox. The 
opening into which the latter had fled was partially 
closed, and, as I scraped out and cleared away the 
snow, I thought of the familiar saying, that so far 
as the sun shines in, the snow will blow in. The 
fox, I suspect, has always his house of refuge, or 
knows at once where to flee to if hard pressed. 
This place proved to be a large vertical seam in the 
rock, into which the dog, on a little encouragement 
from his master, made his way. I thrust my head 
into the ledge’s mouth, and in the dim light watched 
the dog. He progressed slowly and cautiously till 
only his bleeding heels were visible. Here some 
obstacle impeded him a few moments, when he 
entirely disappeared and was presently face to face 
with the fox and engaged in mortal combat with 
him. It is a fierce encounter there beneath the 
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rnrks, thr !h(» very vocifcnms. l}ut 

nih'V a filar thr stiprrior wri^hl uih! strcngtii of the 
lalh'r prrvails and tiu* iox is i>r<>o^hl to light nearly 
ilrad. Itryiiard winks and ey<'s me sus[H(*iously, 
IK I sfmkt* his hra<i and praise* his heroie defense; 
lint tin* tinnier ipiie-kly and merc‘ifnlly puts an end 
to his fast e'lihing life. His (*anine le(*lh seem un- 
nsnaily large ami fonni<lahk% and the dog hears 
the marks eif them in luunv det'p gashes upon his 
fart* am! nose. His pelt is (piiekly stripped olf, 
revtailing his li*am sinewy form. 

'Tin* fo\ was not ns poor in lh*sli as I expected 
to see him, though 1*11 warrant In^ Inul tasted very 
little food for days, perhaps for weeks. How his 
great nedivity and emhirauee enn he kept up, on 
tin* spare diet he nmsl of necessity lie eoidined to, 
is a mysti'rv. Snow, snow everywhere, for weeks 
iim! for months, and iuttmse (‘ohk and no henroost 
iteeessihle, and no <*an*ass of sheep or pig in the 
tieiglilmrhood! The hunter, trarn{>ing miles and 
leagues through his haunts, rart'ly sees any sign of 
liis having eiiughi anything. Ilarely, though, in the 
eourse id many winters, he may have seen evidence 
of Ids having surprised a rabbit or a partridge in 
the woods. He no <l<ail>t at tins scuison lives largely 
tipoa the iiHunory (iir the fat) of tlie many good 
iliiintTs he had in tlie plentiful summer and fall. 

As Wf^ «Tiws«nl the mtnmtain on our return, we 
fiiiw ill one point blood-stains upon the snow, and, 
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as the fox-tracks were very thick on and about it, 
we concluded that a couple of males had had an 
encounter there, and a pretty sharp one. Reynard 
goes a- wooing in February, and it is to be presumed 
that, like other dogs, he is a jealous lover. A crow 
had alighted and examined the blood-stains, and 
now, if he will look a little farther along, upon a 
flat rock he will find the flesh he was looking for. 
Our hound’s nose was so blunted now, speaking 
without metaphor, that he would not look at another 
trail, but hurried home to rest upon his laurels. 

A POTOMAC SKETCH 

While on a visit to Washington in January, 1878, 
I went on an expedition down the Potomac with 
a couple of friends to shoot ducks. We left on the 
morning boat that makes daily trips to and from 
•Mount Vernon. The weather was chilly and the 
sky threatening. The clouds had a singular appear- 
ance ; they were boat-shaped, with well-defined keels. 
I have seldom known such clouds to bring rain ; 
they are simply the fleet of iEolus, and so it proved 
on this occasion, for they gradually dispersed or 
faded out and before noon the sun was shining. 

We saw numerous flocks of ducks on the passage 
down, and saw a gun (the man was concealed) 
shoot some from a “blind” near Fort Washington. 
Opposite Mount Vernon, on the flats, there was a 
large “ bed ” of ducks. I thought the word a good 
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one to describe a long strip of water thickly planted 
with them. One of my friends was a member of 
the Washington and Mount Vernon Ducking Club, 
which has its camp and fixtures just below the 
Mount Vernon landing ; he was an old ducker. 
For my part, I had never killed a duck, — except 
with an axe, — nor have I yet. 

We made our way along the beach from the 
landing, over piles of driftwood, and soon reached 
the quarters, a substantial building, fitted up ' nth 
a stove, bunks, chairs, a table, culinary utensils, 
crockery, etc., with one corner piled full of decoys. 
There were boats to row in and boxes to shoot 
from, and I felt sure we should have a pleasant 
time, whether we got any ducks or not. The weather 
improved hourly, till in the afternoon a well-defined 
installment of the Indian summer, that had been 
delayed somewhere, settled down upon the scene ; 
this lasted during our stay of two days. The river 
was placid, even glassy, the air richly and deeply 
toned with haze, and the sun that of the mellowest 
October. ‘‘The fairer the weather, the fewer the 
ducks,” said one of my companions. “But this is 
better than ducks,” I thought, and prayed that it 
might last. 

Then there was something pleasing to the fancy 
in being so near to Mount Vernon. It formed a 
sort of rich, historic background to our flitting and 
trivial experiences. Just where the eye of the great 
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f'lij'fjiin Wiiulii |MT!i;ipN first sfri^vr* flu* witfii 
lie raiitr till! in tin* iuoniiu|.r t«» lukr a turn ii|t 
tftnu! his h>!i«f |aa//u, tin* i luh Inni }§ 

"lililHi/* hut I tin ii‘i‘ a ciiir 

l-iiii! nirrind it iivui) . A litfh* !nut*r tknvii. iinii in 
viinv frtaii Itin iN'iinwHii uiuduu, uiih |lif |thirt* 
tin* Nli«H»tiu^.^ frotn ihn iHivrn uit.H iisiuiUv «!urit\ 
Thr iliirk is nu t*ar!v l»in!, liinl nuf murli g; 
lu' iilmut in th«' nUvrmnin \ Iii*fH*r it 

llitiiigli! iHit \^or!h utiilr t«» |nil «»nt tin* t|ni’i.»V'?i 
tlir iH*\f u-uulil ihn |.|ftfT|.| 

r«>ii!iiin^t itilainl in nurnt af nnaih nr raliltilM, 
iiirlvin'i ifur ti briMKl of tlm lust urm kitinvn In j 
lilHait tiir wimhIh Iliirk t!irr«*\ It %\ns « 
iifti*rn«Hin**4 Iriiitu* llinaiglt mik \v«mm1s, jiint* luirti 
und lilitf-wih! firhls, \\v llllslirif srvrfiil ijliiiil | 
llir* ting i^lioyh! Itiivr jnniitrik iitnl |nil ii ritl 
to rriiit l»y II wrll'iiin^ftril limiitlsiilr. Imi firfim 
im giiftn* In riiinp. Wi* kirkiil itlifiiit iin nlil {m. 
rlniriiig* wlirr«* my fririifl?! liiitl fil'Hit ii %rilil ftiri 
lliiirikHgiviiiif Dity. Imt tlir ttirki*y rniiltl itnl 
rtiirlrt! iigiiin. CInr fifiiHiting liml Hiiffirnl ii%r 
Wr vnmmnl cif j fill rt I mtrlisivr |»iiir %%'riiwis t’ 
liinl mivv l|i«*rlin}w in Wiishitigton's Itinn firrii t; 
livitfrii lirlils; llii* iniirk »*f flit* still 

visjhlr. llir liiijil liini Iw^rii llifiniii liitn riii|| 
ilflft the liiiiiiiirr of Ivtiglish firhls, rigiit or Ini f 
%vific% ivitli il lireji ilriiil ftiri^iw lirtitrrii ‘ 

ef tirmiiifigi*. I1ir wrrr m.^mhhy\ 
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what are known as the loblolly pines, — and from 
ten to twelve inches through at the butt- In a lov^ 
bottom, among some red cedars, I saw robins and 
several hermit thrushes, besides the yellow-rumped 
warbler. 

That night, as the sun went down on the one 
hand, the full moon rose up on the other, like the 
opposite side of an enormous scale. The river, too, 
was presently brimming with the flood tide. It 
was so still one could have carried a lighted candle 
from shore to shore. In a httle skiff, we floated 
and paddled up under the shadow of Mount Vernon 
and into the mouth of a large creek that flanks it 
on the left. In the profound hush of things, every 
sound on either shore was distinctly heard. A 
large bed of ducks were feeding over on the Mary- 
land side, a mile or more away, and the multitu- 
dinous sputtering and shuffling of their bills in the 
water sounded deceptively near. Silently we pad- 
died in that direction. When about half a mile from 
them, all sound of feeding suddenly ceased; then, 
after a time, as we kept on, there was a great clamor 
of wings, and the whole bed appeared to take flight. 
We paused and listened, and presently heard them 
take to the water again, far below and beyond us. 

We loaded a boat with the decoys that night, 
and in the morning, on the first sign of day, towed 
a box out in position, and anchored it, and disposed 
the decoys about it. Two hundred painted wooden 
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ducks, each anchored by a small weight that was 
attached by a cord to the breast, bowed and sidled 
and rode the water, and did everything but feed, 
in a bed many yards long. The shooting-box is a 
kind of coffin, in which the gunner is interred amid 
the decoys, — buried below the surface of the water, 
and invisible, except from a point above him. The 
box has broad canvas wings, that unfold and spread 
out upon the surface of the water, four or five feet 
each way. These steady it, and keep the ripples 
from running in when there is a breeze. Iron decoys 
sit upon these wings and upon the edge of the box, 
and sink it to the required level, so that, when 
everything is completed and the gunner is in posi- 
tion, from a distance or from the shore one sees 
only a large bed of ducks, with the line a little more 
pronounced in the centre, where the sportsman 
lies entombed, to be quickly resurrected when the 
game appears. He lies there stark and stiff upon 
his back, like a marble effigy upon a tomb, his gun 
by his side, with barely room to straighten himself 
in, and nothing to look at but the sky above him. 
His companions on shore keep a lookout, and, 
when ducks are seen on the wing, cry out, Mark, 
coming up,” or “ Mark, coming down,” or, Mark, 
coming in,” as the case may be. If they decoy, the 
gunner presently hears the whistle of their wings, or 
maybe he catches a glimpse of them over the rim 
of the box as they circle about. Just as they let 
MS 
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down their feet to alight, he is expected to spring up 
and pour his broadside into them. A boat from 
shore comes and picks up the game, if there is any 
to pick up. 

The club-man, by common consent, was the first 
in the box that morning; but only a few ducks 
were moving, and he had lain there an hour before 
we marked a solitary bird approaching, and, after 
circling over the decoys, alighting a little beyond 
them. The sportsman sprang up as from the bed 
of the river, and the duck sprang up at the same 
time, and got away under fire. After a while my 
other companion went out; but the ducks passed by 
on the other side, and he had no shots. In the after- 
noon, remembering the robins, and that robins are 
game when one’s larder is low, I set out alone for 
the pine bottoms, a mile or more distant. When 
one is loaded for robins, he may expect to see tur- 
keys, and vice versa. As I was walking carelessly 
on the borders of an old brambly field that stretched 
a long distance beside the pine woods, I heard a 
noise in front of me, and, on looking in that direc- 
tion, saw a veritable turkey, with a spread tail, leap- 
ing along at a rapid rate. She was so completely 
the image of the barnyard fowl that I was slow to 
realize that here was the most notable game of 
that part of Virginia, for the sight of which sports- 
men’s eyes do water. As she was fairly on the wing, 
I sent my robin-shot after her ; but they made no 
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impression, and I stood and watched with great 
interest her long, level flight. As she neared the 
end of the clearing, she set her wings and sailed 
straight into the corner of the woods. I found no 
robins, but went back satisfied with having seen 
the turkey, and having had an experience that I 
knew would stir up the envy and the disgust of my 
companions. They listened with ill-concealed im- 
patience, stamped the ground a few times, uttered a 
vehement protest against the caprice of fortune that 
always puts the game in the wrong place or the 
gun in the wrong hands, and rushed off in quest 
of that turkey. She was not where they looked, of 
course ; and, on their return about sundown, when 
they had ceased to think about their game, she 
flew out of the top of a pine-tree not thirty rods 
from camp, and in full view of them, but too far off 
for a shot. 

In my wanderings that afternoon, I came upon 
two negro shanties in a small triangular clearing in 
the woods; no road but only a footpath led to them. 
Three or four children, the eldest a girl of twelve, 
were about the door of one of them. I approached 
and asked for a drink of water. The girl got a glass 
and showed me to the spring near by. 

“We’s grandmover’s daughter’s chilern,” she 
said, in reply to my inquiry. Their mother worked 
in Washington for '‘eighteen cents a month,” and 
their grandmother took care of them. 
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Thru I 1 woiiUl puinp her about the 

natural lu^hu-v (?!’ thu plact*. 

" Wliat WHS liirrn in these wtHxls, -- what kind 
uf niiiiiinls, any?'’ 

** C )|i, salt, when we iirst ennie here to live in 
th"ie ItuIttiiuH de |Hisstnns ami fi)xes niul things were 
sii thiek \nti eould hanllv go out o'-doors." A fox 
had eoine along tjue day right wluvre her mother 
u a^ wiiHliing, am! tluw use<l to (’iileh the ehiekeiis 
** dreadful/’ 

\Vt‘re tlien* any snakes?" 

** Yen, sah; Idnek snakes^ nuMaaisins, and doctors/’ 
Hh* iluetiif. s!a‘ said was a powerful \igly eus- 
t«iiiirr ; it wiitihl gtd riglii liold your leg as you 
Were pasHiiig along, niiid wlup atul sting you to 
«lea!li. I hoped I should not ineel any '‘(kxdors.” 
i iisk«*d her if Iliey enugld any ral)l)its. 

‘•<lh, yes, wv eatelies dem in 'gumH,’” 

** What, are gums?’’ I asked. 

** See dal down ttare ? Dal h a * gum/ ” 

I saw a rude box trap math' of rough hoards. It 
Heriiis these Imps, iiml many otht^r things, such as 
lieetiives, and Itibs. ete., are fretpiently made in 
tin* Soiilli from a hollow gmndree; lumt'c the name 
gum liirs eiitiie to have a widt* applitiilion. 

Hie direks flew ijuitt* briskly that night; I could 
lieiir the whistle <»f their wiugs as 1 stood upon 
the ..slitire indulging mysedf in listening. The ear 
Itives II g-oial lii'kl iw well as the eye* and the t.ught 
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is the best time to listen, to put your ear to Nature’s 
keyhole and see what the whisperings and the pre- 
parations mean. 

“Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes,” 

says Shakespeare. I overheard some muskrats 
engaged in a very gentle and affectionate jabber 
beneath a rude pier of brush and earth upon which 
I was standing. The old, old story was evidently 
being rehearsed under there, but the occasional 
splashing of the ice-cold water made it seem like 
very chilling business ; still we all know it is not. 
Our decoys had not been brought in, and I dis- 
tinctly heard some ducks splash in among them. 
The sound of oar-locks in the distance next caught 
my ears. They were so far away that it took some 
time to decide whether or not they were approach- 
ing. But they finally grew more distinct, — the 
steady, measured beat of an oar in a wooden lock, 
a very pleasing sound coming over still, moonlit 
waters. It was an hour before the boat emerged 
into view and passed my post. A white, misty 
obscurity began to gather over the waters, and in 
the morning this had grown to be a dense fog. By 
early dawn one of my friends was again in the box, 
and presently his gun went bang ! bang ! then bang ! 
came again from the second gun he had taken with 
him, and we imagined the water strewn with ducks. 
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But he reported only one. It floated to him and 
was picked up, so we need not go out. In the dim- 
ness and silence we rowed up and down the shore 
in hopes of starting up a stray duck that might 
possibly decoy. We saw many objects that simu- 
lated ducks pretty well through the obscurity, but 
they failed to take wing on our approach. The 
most pleasing thing we saw was a large, rude boat, 
propelled by four colored oarsmen. It looked as if 
it might have come out of some old picture. Two 
oarsmen were seated in the bows, pulling, and two 
stood up in the stern, facing their companions, each 
working a long oar, bending and recovering and 
uttering a low, wild chant. The spectacle emerged 
from the fog on the one hand and plunged into it 
on the other. 

Later in the morning, we were attracted by 
another craft. We heard it coming down upon us 
long before it emerged into view. It made a sound 
as of some unwieldy creature slowly pawing the 
water, and when it became visible through the fog 
the sight did not belie the ear. We beheld an awk- 
ward black hulk that looked as if it might have 
been made out of the bones of the first steamboat, 
or was it some Virginia colored man^s study of that 
craft? Its wheels consisted each of two timbers 
crossing each other at right angles. As the shaft 
slowly turned, these timbers pawed and pawed the 
water. It hove to on the flats near our quarters, and 
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a colored man came off in a boat. To our inquiry, 
he said with a grin that his craft was a “floating 
"'.aw-mill.” 

After a while I took my turn in the box, and, 
with a life-preserver for a pillow, lay there on my 
back, pressed down between the narrow sides, the 
muzzle of my gun resting upon my toe and its stock 
upon my stomach, waiting for the silly ducks to 
come. I was rather in hopes they would not come, 
for I felt pretty certain that I could not get up 
promptly in such narrow quarters and deliver my 
shot with any precision. As nothing could be seen, 
and as it was very still, it was a good time to listen 
again. I was virtually under water, and in a good 
medium for the transmission of sounds. The bark- 
ing of dogs on the Maryland shore was quite audi- 
ble, and I heard with great distinctness a Maryland 
lass call some one to breakfast. They were astir 
up at Mount Vernon, too, though the fog hid them 
from view. I heard the mocking or Carolina wren 
alongshore calling quite plainly the words a George- 
town poet has put in his mouth, — “ Sweetheart, 
sweetheart, sweet!” Presently I heard the whistle 
of approaching wings, and a solitary duck alighted 
back of me over my right shoulder, — just the most 
awkward position for me she could have assumed. 
I raised my head a little, and skimmed the water 
with my eye. The duck was swimming about just 
beyond the decoys, apparently apprehensive that 
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shv WHS iiilruiliii^ \i\um the socit^ly of her hoUera 
S!ie would api»roa(‘h n litths aiul tluai, as tlie stifF, 
artHtuoralie decoys luadt' no of W(‘I(*onu‘ or rev 
m.she wutild sidhodF a‘«tain. ‘‘Who are they, 
that tliey should hohl lh<uns(*lves so loftily and nev(T 
<‘oudesccnd to n<vtie<‘ a hu'lorn duck?'' I inui^ined 
her haying. Slunihl I sprinij^ tip and show iny hand 
and tliunaini licr stirrt'udt'r ? It was (‘kairly niy duly 
to do sta 1 wondertnl if the hoys weri^ looking from 
short*, for fhi* fog tuul lifleti a little. Hut I must 
n<‘t» iu* the duck wtnihl la* oif. I began to turn slowly 
in my sf*[ndehre nml tt» gather up my benumbed 
limbs; I then made ii rush and got up, ami luul a 
fairly gtiod shot us tin* <iuek (h*w across my bows, 
hut I fiiihal to stop her. A man in the woods in the 
line of my shot erietl out angrily, “Slop shooting 
this way!** 

I Iny down again and fa(*e<l the sun, that had 
now burned its way through the* fog, till I was nearly 
filind. Inti no metre diK’kn <kH*oyed, and I called out 

to be reliev<ab 

With our one <!«ek, but witli many pleasant 
remembranc‘c\s. wt* n*turned to Washingtem that 

ttfleriHMai, 
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di vidiifiHty iD tlie son^s of, 19. 
90; in JHH'try, 85 UO, i)2 U9, 19-t 
lOH, 118, I'iU, proooHH of 

UatoUInf^, 1)9, KM); li'aviug tho 
uoHt, IH); arrival in Hpring, 149, 
U»o, KW 1(17; lovo-making among, 
inn Ifd; war among, 150-164; 
tliolr tlojiannro in Urn fall, 100; 
agttod aouHon for, 178-182; songs 
of, in Anuvrioa and In England, 
KM, IMTu 

lUrdH of prt'y, thoir flight whoa 
ladtm, lOH, 150. 

IlliU'khlrd, cow, or cowbird {Mol(h 
thrm aitr), 02 . 

Illackhlrd, crow, or purple grackl© 
(i^uimnlus qulmula), notes of, 
mi. 

Klrtckbird, European, in poetry, 
H7, mi; his rcsemhlancc to tlie 
Ainorican robin, 88; notes of, 
HH, mi. 

lilaokltird, n*d»winged. A'ee Star* 
ling, rod shouldered. 

Illaekhirti, rusty. Sm Grackle, 
rusty. 

Uhuldcrwort, horned, 207, 208. 

Kluebird (.s7o//o in 

poetry, 85, IKl, 105, KH), 150, KJB; 
notes of, 105, KMl; lU'Ht of , 170. 

lUim-weefl, or viper’s bugloss, 211; 
travels of, 217 ; descripthm of, 

an, 222. 

Kont, a pietnresqui*. 252. 

lloliolink {tUiUvhnnyv. oryslvo 
ruH), mi, III; as a woo(<r, 151; 
notes »»f, 20, '3. 

Holewblte. Sf'-r Qimll. 

Bouncing Bet, or suponaria, 217. 

Boys, 4, 11-1(1, 21-24, itt, 58. 

Bryant, VV ill iam Cullen, 92,97; M 
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a poet of nature, 97-106 ; quota- 
tions from, 98, 106, 124, 

Buokwlaeat, wild, 215. 

Bugloss, 212. 

Bugloss, viper’s. See Blue-weed. 

Bullfrog, 159, 165. 

Bumblebee, 57, 63, 75, 76, 134, 

185, 186, 230; nest of, 169. 

Bunting, Englisli, ISO. 

Bunting, indigo. See Indigo-bird. 

Bunting, snow, or snowflake 
(^Passeriiia nivalis)^ 239. 

Burdock, 215, 222, 230. 

Burns, Robert, quotation from, 87. 

Butt End, 239. 

Buttercup, 115, 222. 

Caledonia springs, 47. 

Calopogou, 206. 

Camping, 7, 8 ; in the rain, 26-30, 
36. 

Campion, bladder, 216. 

Cardinal (Cardmalis cardinalis), 
121 ; notes of, 19. 

Cardinal flower. See Lobelia, 
scarlet. 

Carrot, wild, 214, 219, 222, 227. 

Catbird {Galeoscopies caroUnen- 
sis)^ in poetry, 96, 114; notes of, 
19, 27. 

Catnip, 212, 222. 

Catskill Mountains, 71, 77. 

Cattle, crossing a river, 36, 37 ; as 
eaters of weeds, 230. 

Cedar-bird, or cedar waxwing 
{Ampelis cedrorum)^ 62, 167, 231. 

Chamomile, 222. 

Chewink, or towhee {Pipilo ery- 
tJcrophthalmus), 121, 151. 

Chickadee (Par us atricapillus), 
239; nest of, 170. 

Chickweed, 214; at the antipodes, 
218, 222. 

Chicory, or succory, 219, 222; in 
poetry, 219. 

Chipmunk, 144. 

Chippie. See Sparrow, social. 

Choue-h. 186. 


Clematis, wild, 203, 212. 

Clouds, boat-shaiied, 244. 

Clover, 115. 

Clover, white, 214. 

Cochecton Falls, 30. 

Cockle, 215. 

Colchester, 21. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, quota* 
tion from, 124. 

Coltsfoot, 102. 

Coltsfoot, sweet, 207. 

Columbine, 203, 212. 

Companions, outdoor, 4, 5. 
Cone-flower, 228. 

Coon. See Raccoon. 

Cormorant, 107, 108. 

Corn, Indian, 215. 

Cowbird. See Blackbird, cow. 
Cows. See Cattle. 

Cowslip. See Marigold, marsh. 
Cowslip, English, 90. 

Creeper, brown (Certhia familir 
aris americaiia), nest of, 170. 
Crickets. See Tree-crickets. 

Crow American (Corvus brachy- 
rhyiichos), gait of, 62, 63, 144; 
notes of, 88. 

Cuckoo (Coccyzus sp.), heard at 
night, 18, 19; habits of, 89; in 
poetry, 18, 19 ; notes of, 89, 90. 
Cuckoo, European, 188. 
Cuckoo-buds, 189. 

Cuckoo-flower, 189. 

Cuckoo-pint, 189. 

Cypripedium,2l0, 211. /S'ee Lady’s- 
slipper. 

Daffodil, 189, 204. 

Daisy, English, 223. 

Daisy, ox-eye, 211, 219, 230. 
Dandelion, 114, 115, 222, 229. 
Darnel, 222. 

Day, a white, 233, 234. 

Dead-nettle, 222. 

Delaware River, Pepacton branch 
of. See Pepacton River. 
Dentaria, 197. 

Denosit. 37. 
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Pock, yellow, 222. 

Doctor, the (a snake), 251. 

Dog, Ciilf and the woodchucks, 
17t), 177. See Greyhound and 
l-fonnd. 

Dog, farm, hound and, 157, 183. 

Dogbane, 207. 

Dove, mourning {Zenaidttra ma~ 
cronra), 95. 

Doves, 05. 

Downsville, 21. 

Dry Brook, 5. 

Ducks, feeding, 247-249, 251, 252, 
254, 255 

Duck-shooting on the Potomac, 
244-255. 

Eagle, chased by a kingbird, 10, 
30; flight of an, 02, 03, 127. 

East Branch, 33, 

Elecampane, 219, 222. 

Emerson, Balpli Waldo, quota- 
tions from, 48, 87, 88, 97, 105; his 
knowledge of nature, 97, 98. 

England, bird-songs in, 194; pe- 
destrianism in, 195-197; the foot- 
paths of, 19G, 199, 200; the high- 
ways of, 200. 

Esopus, 145. 

Eupatorium, purple, 229. 

Falcon, haggard, 187. 

Finch, i)urple {Carpodacnis pur- 
purens), 239 ; notes of, 26. 

Fisherman, an ancient, 10- 

Fishes, spring movements of, 149, 
156. 

Fleabane, or whiteweed, 212, 219, 
223. 

Flicker. See High-hole. 

Flowers, wild, in poetry, 90-92, 97, 
99-102, 110, 111, ISO, 204; fra- 
grant, 203-212. 

Footpaths, lack of, in America, 
193, 198; English, 100, 190,200; a 
schoolboy’s footpath, 179, 180. 

Forenoon, ns distinguished from 
morning, 30. 

Fort Washington, 244. 

Fox, red, and hound, 109, 154r-168; 
173; hunting a, 234-244; favor- 


ite sleeping places of, 238, hard 
fare in winter, 243 ; an encoun- 
ter between rivals, 244 ; 251. 

Fringed-orchis, purple, 200, 210. 

Frog. See Bullfrog. 

Frog, clucking. See Wood-frog. 

Frog, peeping. See Hyla, Picker* 
ing’s. 

Garlic, 230. 

Gentian, closed, G3, 64, 100. 

Gentian, fringed, 63; Bryant’s 
poem on, lOO, 101, 204. 

Gill, 222. 

Girls, 34. 

Goethe, 85. 

Goldenrod, 100, 204, 211, 219, 220. 

Goldfinch, American {Astragali- 
mt.s tristis), 120 ; pairing habits 
of, 152; notes of, 120, 152. 

Goose-foot, 214. 

Grackle, purple. See Blackbird, 
crow. 

Grackle, rusty, or rusty blackbird 
(Euphagus oarolinus), notes 
of, 88. 

Grass, the natural covering of the 
fields, 231. 

Grass, harvest, 214. 

Grass, quack, 214. 

Grass, quitch, 222. 

Green Cove Spring, 46. 

Greyhound, 183. 

Ground-nut, 207. 

Grouse, ruffed, or partridge (Bo- 
nasa %tmbelhis\ in poetry, 104; 
144 ; drumming of, 96. 

“Gums,” 251. 

Gum-tree, 251. 

Haggard, 187. 

Hancock, 33, 34, 37. 

Hare, northern, 236. 

Hares, 94, 95. 

Harrisonburg, Va., 46. 

Harvard, 30. 

Harvest-fly. See Cicada. 

Hawk, in poetry, 116. See Hen* 
hawk. 

Hawkfish. See Osprey, American. 

Hawk’s Point, 3G. 
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Hedgehog, 188. 

Hedge-sparrow, 188. 

Hemlock, poison, 222. 

Henbane, 222. 

Hen-liawk, 119. 

Hepatica, or liver-leaf, 92 ; the 
firstspring flower, 102, 206 ; an in- 
termittently fragrant flower, 208. 

Hercules, 55. 

Heron, C, 7, 10. 

Heron, great blue {Arclea hero-' 
(lias), 24 ; notes of, 24, 28. 

High-liole, or golden - winged 
woodpecker, or flicker {Colaptes 
aurat'us luteus), 62, 120; notes of, 
120; nest of, 170. 

Highlands of the Hudson, the, 71. 

Holywell, 47. 

Honey, flowers which yield, 211, 

212 . 

Honey-bee, a product of civiliza- 
tion, 57, 58; wandering habits 
of, 58, 59; hunting wild bees, 59- 
81; method of handling, 69, 70; 
as robbers, 75; enemies of, 81, 82; 
Virgil on, 80, 85, 189, 190, 211, 
212, 230. 

Honeysuckle, 206, 212. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph, 218. 

Hop-clover, 222. 

Hornet, black, 129, 130. 

Hornet, sand, 129-134. 

Hound, fox and, 154-158, 183,235, 
240-244. 

Hound’s-tongue, 222. 

Housatonic River, 48. 

Houston ia, or innocence, 92, 205. 

Humble-bee. See Bumblebee. 

Humming - bird, ruby - throated 
(Trochilus cohibris), in poetry, 
86 ; nest of, 230. 

Hunt, Helen, quotation from, 221. 

Hyacinth, wild, 205. 

Hyla, Pickering’s, or peeping 
frog, 129, 158, 159 ; arboreal life 
of, 164, 165. 

Hylas, the story of, 65. 

Indigo-bird or indigo hunting 
(Cyanospiza eyanea), 120 ; notes 
of,‘ 25. 


Innocence. See Houstonia. 
Insects, nocturnal, 148, 149. 
Iron-weed, 229. 

Ivy, 190. 

Ivy, poison, 230. 

Jack, catching, 184, 

Jay, blue {Cyanocitta cristata), 
144; notes of, 88. 

Jewel-weed, 223. 

Junco, slate-colored. See Snow- 
bird. 

Katydids, 148, 149. 

Kingbird {Tyr annus tyr annus), 
chasing an eagle, 10; as a bee- 
eater, 81, 231; notes of, 18. 
Kingfisher, belted {Ceryle alcyon)^ 
10 . 

Knapp, Hon. Charles, 31, 32. 
Knot-grass, 212. 

Lady’s-slipper, large j’-ellow, 211. 
Lady’s-slipper, purple, 206. 
Lady’s-slipper, small yellow, 206. 
Lady’s tresses, 206. 

Lake Oquaga, 37. 

Lamprey 14, 15. 

Lapwing, 187. 

Lark. See Skylark. 

Lark, shore or horned (Otocoris 
alpestris and O. a. praticola), 
93 and note. 

Larkspur, 223. 

Laurel, mountain. 203. 

Leeks, 230. 

Lettuce, wild, 230. 

Iwinden, 206, 212. 

Linnaea, 97, 205, 206, 209. 
Live-forever, 222, 226, 228, 231. 
Liver-leaf. See Hepatica. 
Lobelia, great blue, 63. 

Lobelia, scarlet, or cardinal 
flower, 63, 204. 

Locust-tree, 207, 211. 

Longfellow, Henry "Wadsworth, 
his inaccuracy in dealing with 
nature, 104-108 ; quotations 
from, 106, 107. 

Loosestrife, 208. 

Loosestrife, hairy, 207. 
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Loosestrife, spiked, travels of, 
217; description of, 218. 

Lowell, James Russell, quotations 
from, 88, 1)0, 105, 107, 112-115, 
124 ; his fidelity to nature, 111- 
115. 

Mallow, 222, 22G. 

Mandrake, 20G. 

Maple, sugar, 20G, 208; fragrance 
of its blossoms, 208, 211. 

Marigold, marsh, 91, 205. 

Martin, purple {Prof/nn S7iljis\ 116. 

Masqur. of fha Poets, A, quota- 
tion from, 122. 

Mayflower. See Arbutus, trailing. 

Mayweed, 222. 

Meadowlark {SturuMla magna), 
93, 120, 107; notes of, 120, 1G8. 

Merganser, hooded {Loi^hodytes 
cfic'idtatus), with a brood of 
young, 35, 3G. 

Mice, 144, 23G, 237. 

Milkweed, 219, 220, 231. 

Mink, 10, 143. 

Mitchella vine, or squaw-berry, or 
partridge-berry, 207, 209. 

Moccasin, 251. 

Mockingb ird ( M Imua •polyglottos\ 
in poetry, 118. 

Morning and forenoon, distinc- 
tion between, 36. 

Motherwort, 212, 222. 

Mount A^^ernon, 244-247. 

Mouse, field, 134. 

Mouse, white-footed, 1C9; tracks 
of, 236. 

Mullein, 211, 222 ; habits of, 223, 224, 

Mullein, moth, 228. 

Mullein, white, 21G. 

Musconetcong Ci’eek, 47. 

Muskrat, 10, 109; a weatherwise 
animal, 138-142 ; active in win- 
ter, 143 ; 252 ; nests of, 138-142. 

Mustard, wild, 212, 222. 

Nature, the poets’ intuitive know- 
ledge of, 85 ; Emerson’s know- 
ledge of, 97, 98; Bryant’s know- 
ledge of, 98 ; Longfellow’s inac- 
curacy in dealing with, 106; 


Whittier’s treatment of, 107- 
110 ; Lowell’s xidelity to, 112-115; 
Tennyson’s accurate observa- 
tions of, IIG, 117; Walt Whitman 
a close student of, 117-120; the 
poetic interpretation of, 122- 
125; the scientific interpreta- 
tion of, 125. 

Negro girl, a conversation with a, 
250, 251. 

Nettle, 230. 

Nettle, blind, 215. 

Nettle, hemp, 222. 

Niglithawk {Chordeiles virginir 
anus), 16. 

Nightshade, 222. 

Note in the woods, a new, 127, 128. 

Oak, white, 212. 

Onion, wild, 214. 

Opossum,’173, 251. 

Orchids, American flora rich in, 
209, 210. 

Ox'Cliis, fringed. See Fringed- 
orchis. 

Orchis, showy, 206, 209, 210. 

Oriole, Baltimore {Icterus gal- 
hula), 107; as a fruit-destroyer, 
179; notes of, 19, 20; nest of, 
180. 

Orpine, garden. See Live-forever. 

Orpines, native, 227. 

Osprey, American, or fish hawk 
{Pandion haliaHtis carolineur 
sis), feeding on the wing, 35. 

Otter, 156. 

Oven - bird (Seiurus aurocapil- 
lus), 121 ; song of, 121. 

Owl, screech (Megascops asio), 
and shrike, 180, 181. 

Oxlip, 90. 

Pain, in relation to the nervous 
system, 191. 

Parsnip, wild, 222. 

Partridge. See Grouse, ruffed. 

Partridge - berry. See Mitchella 
vine. 

Partridge Island, 36. 

Pepacton River, v, vi; a voyage 
down, 3-37. 
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Pewee, wood (Contopus virens), 
Trowbridge’s poem on, 95, 96. 

Phoebe-bird {Sayornis phwbe), 
152, 153, 167; notes of, 121; nest 
of, 25, 121, 152, 153, 170. 

Pigeon, passenger {Ectopistes mi- 
grator his) ^ 95. 

Pigeons, 184, 1S5. 

Pigweed, 214, 222. 

Pine, loblolly, 247. 

Pinxfcer-flower. See Azalea, pink. 

Pipit, American. See Titlark. 

Pitchforks. See Bidens. 

Plantain, 212, 222. 

i*lantain, narrow-leaved, 230. 

Pliny, his account of an intermit- 
tent spring, 53, 54. 

Poets, their intuitive knowledge 
of nature, 85; inaccuracies and 
felicities in matters of natural 
history, 85-120 ; their interpreta- 
tion of nature, 123-126. 

Pogonia, adder’s-tongue, 207. 

Pokeweed, 223. 

Poly gal a, fringed, 210. 

Pond-lily, or sweet-scented water 
lily, 204, 206, 211. 

Pond-lily, yellow, 211. 

Poppy, scarlet field, 223. 

Porcupine, Canadian, 173. 

Potomac River, duck-shooting on, 
244-255. 

Primrose, in poetry, 90. 

Primrose, evening, 91, 207, 208. 

Prince’s pine, 207. 

Purslane, 214, 222, 226. 

Pyrola. See Wintergreen, false. 

Quail, or bob- white {Colinus vir- 
giniamis), 246. 

Rabbit, gray, 169, 173, 185, 246. 

Rabbits, 94, 95. 

Raccoon, or coon, 62, 144, 173, 197. 

Radish, wild, 222, 227. 

Rafting on the Delaware, 30, 31. 

Ragweed, 214 ; a troublesome 
weed, 221, 222. 

Rain, arboreal, 17, 18; summer, 
24-30. 

Raspberry, 212. 


Rat, wood, 224. 

Redbird. See Cardinal. 

Redpoll {Acanthis linaria)^ notes 
of, 239. 

Red-root, 227. 

Rhododendron, 203. 

River, a voyage down a, 3-37; lone- 
liness of the, 6, 7. 

Roads, in England and America, 
200 . 

Robin, American {Merula migrct- 
toria), 61, 113, 114; in poetry, 
122, 150; in love and war, 153, 
154, 167, 223, 247, 249 ; notes of, 19, 
20, 25, 122, 107; nest of, 170. 

Rondout Creek, 21. 

Roots, like molten metal, 112. 

St. John’s-wort, 219, 222, 225. 

Salamander, banded, 135. 

Salamander, red, 128, 135. 

Salamander, violet - colored or 
spotted, 135. 

San Antonio, Texas, 46. 

Saponaria. See Bouncing Bet. 

Sapsucker, yellow - bellied. See 
Woodpecker, yellow-bellied. 

Sawmill, a floating, 253. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 5. 

Sednm telepjhioUlcs, 227. 

Sedum ternatrmi, 227. 

Shagbark, 113. 

Shairp, John Campbell, his Poetic 
I?iterpretation of JS^ature, 123, 
125. 

Shakespeare, quotations from, 92, 
94, 125, 183-191, 227, 252; his accu- 
racy in observation, 93, 182, 191. 

Shavertown, 10. 

Shawangunk Mountains, 77. 

Shepherd’s purse, 222. 

Shrew, 230. 

Shrike, 180, 181, 239. 

Skunk, 169, 173, 197. 

Skunk-cabbage, 101 n. 

Skylark, 93 ; on the Hudson, 144- 
147; song of, 145-149. 

Snail, 161. 

Snake, 188. 

Snake, black, 251. 

Snow, a landscape of, 233, 234;.^ 
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* iSiuil ill}.;, mmw, 

N. )»!' ijii , i, 

'^h>t '-Ib-cii, ’"H. 

I iiw , liHf-ih nr fii'hl {Spistiftt 

ff, iS'» , sn.uitii s *4 i-taut 'lilji, 

|4|, S3i*ri,»! •»)' 1‘iti *»i* 

l-.iit, I.’* 

H|« iU'HI, ;*,r t'hu r* it 

n». !, tr*lrH uf, l»' ;*i», 

!'«• ir.-UHt,?: Ul«’ 

«.r 4 nkU.it 4, Hi5, liV. 
f.|»*.'siiat Is. 

t 4 |si»l«’S, kiUlrii; n u 

of, llsll 

|n.>i 


j StiMhuiUi, Kthntuul Uin 

Sffhiitij thv M(t iijl(uvn\ 102. 

I StrvriiHuu, Huht'rt LtmLs, IiIb 
I f'l'itrtls iritit (t iHtnkt'y, IT. 
j Stick Hciuk TI'JU, 
j StiHH'M, lltT' tunhn*. KH. 
i .SfruiluiJiimik 214, 222. 

I StruNvluM-ricH, wild, 11, 2(1, 2H. 
j SittTory. St'r (‘Iiicory. 

Suiuju', 212. 

; .‘^vvnUisw, hank ( Ti’/ziffr/Vt Hp<tr}a), 
Uth 

■ Swalltjw, haru (/linmtia vrythro- 

i llti; nc.si isf, ilHI. 

5 Swulhsw, chlumry, of nhlmm'y 

■ hwH l {(‘hirturtt nent 

; nf. 21. 

j .H\vaUn'iv,fHlT(/Wrof'/n7/<'/n/( Iunl- 
i /tun , in isnctvy, UU, llll; n«Ht 
I ssf, 2it. km;. 

i swallnw, Km'njinnn, lHi». 

I SwalhiWB, in poetry, KHl, 110, 180. 
Sweat liUJ. 

TallH. of, 172, 173. 

'ranny, 21*2. 


In-noiv .vcr < iaytoiila. 

Sl'Hoil**. patlM l»MtiliS}| In, .‘I'.l. 40; 
Usf’lr ii«ii VI’S ''Sitl 

|,s. 'll', renitc!, .if -U ; 

fninlwilHm nf, -I,’. h«‘»|.k»IH «»f, 
■I*. 11, nf fl'Milt lor. 



I'iSitr, r. I't , I'of rhf»-ialoi'*i. 
.|‘t_ ,•»*}, Jji 1 1»’», |m»H' ill, r*n. Mil 

tiinnHiion*,, '.a, |4 ,h‘«--'» oi w»tv 

fthip. ‘I, f.'-*, %-is.ihaH kllssW ‘»f, 

<v,”, ‘v.i, niuf 'rclMiiBi, VA, 

fnof, M, in lis«’ UlyU i»r Thom? 

tiur^ */», tal. 

berrv. ,sVr Mil Vims, 

S*|8iiri»4, fh Hill. r*h. 

St|MHs»’k I? lay, 1 14, Hi. 

%ltnin htaek. 171. 17*2. 
|4s|iiis i''l, HI, ITh, 1 #2, 237. 

r'snsf. Sri I Ks'eiif ra. 

i4,|ititrrl«, m paraf lnile#, I7» 172. 

Sin, ’*1 ■ 

SltttHfiM. rr-«t *^li*»nhtrfiHl. t»r retK 
witi^wo liliM’khil'il, noiijg of, fW. 


’ran*. Scf Velcli. 

Ti'Hiili*, 2 to, 

Teuu.vNun, AKVcmI, (juotations 
frtsiu, 80, IKi, on, UKI, HO, 117; a 
^i»o<l olsisti’rver, Un, 117. 

TlOHseritiiM, quotation from, 5n. 

ThlHtle, t'smada. 213, *ilO, 22*2, 225, 
•231. 

'riiHlle. i'otmuon, l;t22, 2*23. 

Tlilf^tlo. pHj^tun*. 207, 210. 

•rUisth’, Hwnmp, *223. 

'riioiiiHou, sptotntlon from, 

01 . 

TUrni^her, brown {TiKamtomn, 
rif/i4wih HituK of, 121. 

Thrtmli. Inuanit {flylorlrhfn 
ttttn fHilianU), in pontry, 114, 
247; of, 20. 

Tlirimh, watml (ilyforieMa^mmlB^ 
notoH of, Ki, 

Titlark, or American pipit {Aty- 
thun pt'fmUrttnU'tiHu 03. 

Toail, I'.H. Ktl, 102 n.. lOl. A’cei 
Tree toinl. 

Tnaa^'llax, 211, 214, 222, 230, 23L 
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Tobacco, 223. i 

Tortoise, 129. 

Towhee. See Chewink. 

Tree-crickets, 148, 149. 

Tree-toad, 81, 159-1G5. 

Trout, brook, their fondness for 
springs, 42, 43, 47, 49, 104; caught 
with tickling, 183. 

Trout-fishing, 2G, 33. 

Trowbridge, John T., his natural 
history, 95, 96 ; quotations from, 
96. 

Turkey, wild {Melearjris gallo- 
•pavg silvestris), 246, 249, 250. 

Turtle, 129, 

Turtle-head, 100. 

Twin-flower. *S'ee Linnsea. 

Two-teeth. See Bidens. 

Tel vet-leaf. See Abutilon. 

Venus’s looking-glass, 229. 

Vervain, 229. 

Vetch, or tare, 226. 

Violet, in poetry, 92. 

Violet, Canada, 101, 206; its fra- 
grance, 208-210. 

Violet, common blue, 92, 203, 210. 

Violet, English, 92, 203. 

Violet, white, 92, 101, 206, 210. 

Violet, yellow, 100-102. 

Vireo, in poetry, 121. 

Virgil, on honey-bees, 65, 81, 82; 
quotations from, 106, 107, 220. 

"Walking, in England, 194-197 ; a 
simple and natural pastime, 201, 
202 . 

Warbler, yellow-rumped, or myr- 
tle {JJendroicct coronata)^ 247. 

Wasp, sand. See Hornet, sand. 

AVater-lily. See Fond-lily. 

Waxwing, cedar- Sec Cedar-bird. 

Weasel, 184. 

Weebutook Bivcr, 49. 

Weeds, 210 ; their devotion to 
man, 212 ; the gardener and the 
farmer the best friends of, 213; 
Nature’s makeshift, 213-216; 


great travelers, 215-219; their 
abundance in America, 218, 220; 
native and foreign, 220-228; the 
growth of, 227; escaped from 
cultivation, 227; beautiful, 228- 
230; uses of various, 230, 231; 
less persistent and universal 
than grass, 231 ; virtues of, 231. 

Well of St. Winifred, 47. 

Wheat, winter, 102, 103. 

Whip-poor-will {^Antrostomiis vo- 
eiferus), song of, 18. 

Whiteweed. See Fleabane. 

Whitman, Walt, a close student 
of Aiucricaii nature, 117-120; 
quotations from, 118, 119, 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, as a 
poet of nature, 108-111; qiiotiv- 
tions from, 108-111, 220. 

Winchester, Va., 46. 

Wintergreen, false, or pyrola, 
207. 

Wintergreen. spotted, 207. 

Witch-hazel, 101. 

Woodchuck, 173-178. 

Wood-frog, 158. 

Woodpecker, in poetry , 116. 

Woodi^eoker, downy {IJryobates 
pubescens meclianus)^ 240. 

Woodpecker, golden-winged See 
High-hole. 

Woodpecker, yellow-bellied, or 
yellow-bellied sapsucker (S2)hy- 
rapicus varius), drumming of, 
116. 

Wood-pigeons, 95. 

Wood-sorrel, common, 226. 

Wood-sorrel, yellow, 226. 

Wordsworth, William, quotations 
from, 124, 204. 

Wren, Carolina (Thryothorus lu- 
dovicianus), notes of, 254. 

Wren, house {Troglodytes aedon)^ 
notes of, 19 ; nest of, 170. 

Yarrow, 222. 

Yellow-iacket, 129. 

Yew, American, 87. 
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